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THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM. 


OCTOBER, 1879. 


Art. L.—Election.* 


Tue doctrine of unconditional election was a fundamental! 
tenet of the Reformation. It was believed by the reformers 
to be a logical sequence of the doctrine of universal fore- 


ordination. In its most specious presentation it is substantially 


as follows: God, from the depths of eternity, foreseeing the 


ruin of the human race, elected a part to eternal life, for the 
praise of his glorious grace, and reprobated all others to eter- 
nal death, for the praise of his glorious justice. This disposi- 
tion was irrespective of faith or unbelief or any other condi- 
tion in the creature. All being guilty, it was an act of mercy 
to save some, and no injustice to damn all others. 
Objectionable as is this mode of presenting the subject, it 
nevertheless fails to exhibit the subject in its true light, pre- 
termitting, as it does, the relation of unconditional election 
to universal fore-ordination. The decree of election, it should 
ever be remembered, is merely a part of the decree of uni- 
versal fore-ordination, and the doctrine, when considered in 
its cognate relations, is substantially as follows: God, from 
the depths of eternity, to make an occasion for the illustra- 
tion of his glorious attributes, especially of his mercy and 
justice, fore-ordained the existence in time of a definite num- 
ber of human beings and all their individual sins, and elected 
a definite number of these to salvation, to illustrate his glo 
rious grace, and reprobated the remaining definite numbei 
to endless perdition, for the illustration of his glorious jus- 
tice. The creature exists from necessity; thinks, wiils, and 
acts from necessity, and reaches his destiny from necessity 
All true freedom is denied to the creature, and the all-neces- 
sitating agency is the Divine will. Or, if freedom is allowed 
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the creature, that ve \ freedom is only a means by whicl 
his pred termined dest ny 18 reat hed. The theory seems to 
do great injustice to the Creator, because it represents him 
us supremely selfish i his benevolence. This is manifestly 
i ontradiction in el s, but the perverseness is in the 
theory, not in the log 
It also represents the Creator as cruel in his justice (which 
is also a coutradiction in terms), for it seems not justice but 
Ity to inflict eternal death upon any one for what the 
Creator made him to do; that is, for doing his Creator’s wil 
The theory attributes to our Heavenly Father both a ce- 
cre tive and a revealed will. The decretive will creates the 
necessity of all things. and of course the acts both of the 


] 
Cl 


ect and the reprobate are equally conformed to its require- 


8. The reveal Wil protests in a solemn and earnest 
rm against all sin, and of course against many acts of the 
eretive will. it the revealed will has no efficiency: the 

decretive ill has all eontrolling power; and if the 

ry be true, tl all distinctions between virtue and vice 
without found 


} 


put the theory Lol nly misrepres« nts the God of love, 
involves both the elect and the reprobate in the 
embarrassment in regard to the subject of their per- 
salvation. [t sweeps away the whole volume of ob- 

ive testimony touching our individual relation to the 

an of salvation. Every man may learn from the Bible, 
interpreted in the light of this theory, that some men were 
created and elected to be saved, and that all others were 
created and reprobated to be lost. But no man can learn 
Irom the Bible W hether he is of this number or that. Every 
man ean learn from the Bible that Christ died for some men, 
but whether for himself he cannot know. For any one to 
believe himself of the elect, is to believe without evidence— 
is mere assumption and presumption. To believe himself a 
reprobate, is to despair without a rational ground. A gen- 
eral and indiscriminate invitation to all, with a preparation 
for a secretly designed few only, is practically an invitation 
to none and a mockery to all. No man, consequently, is 
authorized by the Bible, if this doctrine is true, to believe 
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his salvation possibf. Every man is reduced to the neces- 
sity of relying alone upon subjective testimony—cannot look 
to the Book of books to learn whether his Creator has 
loved or hated, or Christ died for him or passed him by 

whether heaven is attainable or hell avoidable. That book 
speaks of the day of doom and righteous retribution, but it 
is no lamp to his feet, no light to his path. From its precious 
teaching he must turn away, and grope among the dark 
revealings of his own heart. A man may be deeply conscious 


of his sins, of his utter unworthiness, but this conscious 


ness is no evidence that he is of the elect, nor is it evidence 


of his reprobation, for it is a consciousness common both to 
the elect and reprobate. He may be moved by the word and 
Spirit of God, and may desire salvation, but cannot well 
decide whether this is an effectual eall, or only a common 
eall. (See Westminster Confession, chap. x, sec. 4.) To dis- 
criminate between the effectual eall, which js given to the 
elect only, and the common call, which it is allowed is giver 
to others, is. from the nature of the ease, exceedingly lifti- 
eult. Hence it is but reasonable to suppose that many 
assume to be of the elect without sufficient warrant, and 
others yield to despair without good reasons. According t 
the theory, the elect may live from childhood in the utmost 
wickedness to extreme old age, in utter ignorance and ind 
ference, without in any way compromising his salvation 
the call will come: his salvation is inevitable. On the ¢ 
trary, a reprobate may live in deep solicitude about his sal. 
vation, striving to contorm heart and life to the will of God, 
all to no purpose—the deeree of reprobation cannot be 
broken. 

But what of this common eall given to the reprobate’ 
We remark, first, in relation to the reprobate, that M is a 
real call given by the authorized ministry of the word and 
by the common operations of the Spirit. But it is a call t 
what? Will the advocate of unconditional election inform 
us? It cannot be a call to repentance, for according to the 
theory, none but the regenerate can repent. It cannot be a 
call to believe in Christ, for Christ never died for them. It 
cannot be a call to salvation, for they were reprobated from 
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the foundation ot the world. To whatathey are Cai ed, or 
why they are called, we are unable to imagine, and we doubt 
if an angel from heaven could give an intelligible account 
of that matter. But it is, if possible, still more incompre- 
hensible that the reprobate should be called at all. If the 
call was by the ministry of the word only, we might believe 
it undesigned by the omniscient God, and purely the result 
of the ignorance of the ministry; but when we are told that 
it isthe common operations of the Spirit, our wits ar sadly 
baftled, for the idea of ignorance is here quite excluded; and 
why the omniscient Spirit should call the reprobate, is as 
incomprehensible as it is repugnant to Divine candor and 


truthfulness. The very thought seems to us little less than 


blasphemy, and we therefore turn from it to consider the 


distinction between the common and uncommon operation 
of the Spirit. Is this a distinction with or without a differ- 


; 


ence Is it authorized by the word of God? If so, where! 
[3 it intelligible to the human reason? If so, what are the 
distinctive characteristics of each? These are only a lew ol 
the questions that naturally arise in the mind when the sub- 
lect of eternal unconditional election is brought before it. 
The subject, in its practical aspect, is embarrassing in the 
extreme, tempting some to an irrational and presumptuous 
faith, and driving others to despair. 

Less than a century ago this doctrine, with its cognate 
subjects, constituted the principal theme of Calvinistic 
preaching. Though it is now very generally either ignored 
or presented in a disguised form, still it stands as a funda- 
mental article of faith in né arly every Pre sbyterian creed, as 
ulso in some oth rs; and in some form is inculeated in the 
families and Sabbath-schools, and in the more exclusive 
denominational literature. Through those means the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the theory are generally known, and 
to the minds of thousands present practical difficulties to 
personal religion. 

It is not chiefly designed in this article to treat the subject 
theologically, but rather to inquire whether or not it is author- 
ized in the various bible-texts in which the words “elect,” 
‘election,’ etc., occur. These texts are so numerous that only 
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the leading ideas, presented in their distinct bearing, will b: 


discussed. The whole subject of election, as set forth in the 
New Testament, is comprised in the following words, whic! 
I propose to notice. We have in the New Testament tw 
nouns etymologically related, one an abstract, the other 
concrete name, and one a composite concrete, and seve! 
Greek verbs, all of which nouns and verbs are used, as out 
translators believed, to express that act of the mind that wi 
call choice or choosing, or some kindred state or act of th 
mind necessarily antecedent to the act of choosing or sequet 
to it. The same person very often uses the same word i! 
very different senses when writing on different subjects. Ll 
such cases the subject matter limits the word and serves te 
fix its sense. Different persons in writing often use the sam¢ 
word to-express different aspects of the same subject; hence 
the same word often acquires by usage different meanings, 
and thus becomes ambiguous. In such cases the languag: 
must be interpreted in the light of the context. That al 
these words, in every instance of their use in the New Tes- 
tament, are intended to express the same idea or conception 
is in the highest degree improbable. 

The states and activities of the mind are not self-generated, 
or born of nothing nor of chance. They come of a legiti- 
mate ancestry and are followed by a legitimate progeny. 
One state or one act is the result, either necessary or Col 
tingent, of something anterior to itself, and in turn may 
become the antecedent of something else. If we carefully 
consider the simple act of choosing, we cannot fail to se 
that it is a resultant of some prior state or activity of the 
mind: also that the choosing itself becomes the cause o1 
condition of a subsequent state or act. In order to the 
acceptance or acquisition of an object, the first thing requi 
site is a perception of the object itself. The next step is 
approval. If the object is not in some way approved, then 
the mental process is cut short and the object is not acquired 
If it is approved, either as an end or as a means to an end, 
then this approval is followed by a desire for its possession, 
or at least makes such a desire possible. If it is desired, 


either for itself or as a means to an end, then it may becom: 
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the object of choice. If the object is chosen, and is to be 
had for the choosing, then the acceptance is simply the com- 
plement of the choosing. If it is to be acquired, the choos- 
ing 18 followed by the use of means to secure it. 

Here are several different mental states or acts, all inti- 
mately related, yet all distinct, and all equally necessary to 
ne possession of the object, each implying its antecedent 
and becoming the condition of its sequent. Now, according 
to the laws of language-development, each word might be 
used to express any one of these ideas: that 18, approval, 
ele etion or choosing, ack eptance or acquisition. Henee, any 
one of the words under consideration may be used in more 
than one sense; hence, its meaning in every instanee of its 
occurrence must be determined by the general laws of her- 
meneuties. 

Let us now briefly examine these words in the light of the 
facts, as far as we can gather them. 

I. Exieyouar (eklegomai) is used twenty-one times, and al- 
ways translated “to choose,” ete. 

[, 2. Johu vi, 70: “Have I not chosen you twelve, and one 
of you is a devil?” Here the election of Judas to the apos- 
tleship is unequivocally asserted, but in John xm, 18, Christ 
says, “I know whom [| have chosen.” This language defines 
the election of Judus. The two statements cannot be har- 
monized, if the election is to be taken in the same sense in 
both texts. But one is not a contradiction of the other. In 
the first, the election refers to the apostleship, and is irre- 
spective of moral condition and limited in duration. In the 
latter, the election refers to moral condition and is unlimited 
in duration. In the first, the word is taken in the sense ot 
selected; in the last, it is taken in the sense of accepted, the 
lection having an objective moral basis. 

3. Mark xu, 20: “ But for.the elect’s sake, whom he hath 


chosen, he hath shortened the days.” The tautology of the 


words trove exdextoug ou eFedeEato, is concealed to the ear in our 
version by using the words “have chosen,” instead of have 
elected. But if we render with uniformity and read the 
“elect whom he hath elected” or “the chosen whom he hath 


chosen,” the tautology both in word and idea becomes mani- 
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fest. Such tautology is very unusual and suggests the 
thought that the two elections expressed by the words, 
to different things. The idea is possibly this, that the 
elect refers to the Jews as a people, the elect nation, and 
relative clause, “whom he hath chosen,” refers to those of 
that people who had believed on Christ, and who were cor 
sequently elected to eternal life. One election is collectiv: 
to high religious privileges: the other, individual and to 
salvation. This explanation is in strict harmony with 
the facts. Every Jew was included in the election to exalted 
privileges —was of the elect people of God: but only those 
who received Christ by faith became the sons of God, o1 
were elected to eternal life. Now, it was exactly for th: 
sake of this latter class that the days of calamity in th 
destruction of Jerusalem were shortened. 

This view is not in conflict with Matt. xxiv, 22, “And 
except those days should be shortened, there should be no 
flesh saved: but for the elect’s sake, those days shall be shor 
ened.” The elect in this text are those of the Jews who had 
believed on Christ and were elected to salvation. 

4. Luke vi, 13: “And of them he chose twelve, whom h¢ 
also named apostles.” This election is to an office of extra- 
ordinary and unique character and limited in duration—did 
not have a moral basis, nor of itself secure the salvation of 
the soul. All, however, except Judas, it is allowed, were of 
the elect unto salvation. The election of the twelve was the 
the rejection of all others. 

5. Luke x, 42: “Mary hath chosen that good part, which 
shall not be taken away from her.” Here a human being 
is the subject and eternal life the object of the election. 
Mary chose that good part, not from subjective reasons 
alone, as Calvinism implies, but for objective reasons; or not 
because she had it, but in order to obtain it. 

6. John xv, 16: “Ye have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should go and bring 
forth fruit,’ ete. It was ‘customary among the Jews for 
every person to choose his own teacher.—A. Clarke, in / 
gut Christ chose those whom he intended as his apostles or 
teachers. It is observable that the subjects of this election 
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were also the subjects of ordination. The word here ren- 
dered “‘ordain,” is often used in reference to the ministerial 
office. “1 have set (ordained) thee to be a light of the Gen- 
tiles.”’-—Acts xur, 47. For same passage see 1 Cor. xu, 8, 
28; 1 Thess. v,9; 1 Tim. 1, 12; u, 7; 2Tim.1, 11. But 
while the context and collateral passages show the election 


to be to ministerial functions, the context carries with it the 


presumption of election to salvation, the case of Judas form- 


ing au exception to this presupposition. 

7. Luke xtv, 7: “ When he marked how they chose out the 
chief rooms.’ Here election is in the sense of selection, and 
the ground of preference is objective—some rooms seemed 
better than others. 

8. John xv, 19: “ But because ye are not of the world, but 
I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you.” This election is certainly to salvation. It is not in 
the sense of selection, and does not imply the nec ssary rejec 
tion of others, and the context gives no intimation that it 
was from eternity or unconditional, and may safely be re- 
carded as conditioned upon sanctification of the Spirit and 
belief of the truth.—2 Thess. m, 13. 

9, Acts1,2: “The ap sstles whom he had chosen.’ This 


an election to office, limited in duration, and implies 
the rejection of all from the apostolic office for the time 
heing except the twelve. 


10. Acts 1, 24: “Show whether of these two thou has? 


7 } 


chosen.’ This is an election like the last named, and has 
‘ xactly the same characteristics. 

11. Acts vi, 5: “They chose Stephen, a man full of faith,” 
etc. This election was by the Church and to the deaconship. 
Stephen was chosen for his supposed qualifications for the 
office. His election was the non-election of some one else. 

12. Acts xm, 17: “The God of this people of Israel chosi 
our fathers, and exalted the people,” etc. Here the election 
is that of a nation—is. not to actual salvation, but to higher 
religious privileges than other nations enjoyed. All were 
elected but many were not saved. Hence this election of 
itself saved none; it excluded none, even of the Gentiles, 


except those whose moral obliquities put them beyond the 
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pale of Divine merey.—Ex. xm, 38; Lev. xxtv, 10; Num. x1, 
4; Ex. xm, 48. 

13. Acts xv, 7: “God made choice among us, that the 
Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the gosp¢ l, 
and believe.” The object of this election is twofold, that th. 
Gentiles should hear the gospel and believe it, and that they 
should hear it by the mouth of Peter. This case ought to 
be especially noted, because it demonstrates beyond the pos 
sibility of a reasonable doubt, that the election of one is not 
necessarily the rejection of another. The election of the Gen 
tiles to gospel privileges was not the denial of these privileges 
tothe Jew. It teaches also that the word election is not alway S 
to be taken in that rigid sense often placed upon a 
seems to be used here ina complex sense—unconditional in 
reference to one object, that is, hearing the gospel, and condi 
tional in reference to another, that is, in believing it; for it is 
certain that some of the Gentiles that heard the gospel did 
not believe it. 

14. 1 Cor. 1, 27, 28: “God hath chosen the foolish things.” 
' “God hath chosen the weak things.” . . . “And 
things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to nought things that are.’’ In these 
elections we have manifestations of the Divine sovereignty 
and wisdom in the selection of instrumentalities for the 
accomplishment of his purposes. God chose these things 
because they were adapted to his purposes. 

15. Eph. 1, 4: “ According as he hath chosen us in him 
before the foundation of the world, that we should be holy 
and without blame before him in love.” Calvinists claim to 
find in this text full authority for eternal and unconditional 
election. They seem to me, however: to interpret this text 
in the light of their theory rather than in the light of the 
context. Finding some difficulty in doing this, they attibute 
some confusion to the apostle in his use of the pronouns 
“we” and “you.” In fact, Scott does not hesitate to say 
that “the apostle’s mind was so full of his subject that he 
was not very exact about his style.” Now we beg to suggest 
that if Paul had lost his wits, the Holy Ghost that spoke 


through him had not. There is evidently confusion some- 
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where, but I suspect it is in the mind of the critics and not 
in the style of the apostle, and that the very point they deem 
it proper to correct, is the true key to the right expression of 
the text. 

The reader will ples se remember that the whole of verses 
3-14 forms but one sentence, in which the writer gives, with 
inimitable skill, a most graphie history of the Divine side 
of the gracious scheme of salvation, from its inception in 
the Divine mind, through the progressive stages of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures to its full development through the ministry, 
death, and resurrection of Christ, and his reception by the 
Jews that believed on his name, to whom he gave power (or 
right to become the sons of God, not by mere outward cove- 
nant relations, but by the spirit of adoption. The design of 
this was to enable the Ephesians to understand how they, 
who sustained no external covenant relations to God could, 
nevertheless, be admitted to all the privileges of the gospel. 
The ‘e ir will also bear in mind that a converted Jew 
(Paul) is writing to Gentiles (Ephesians). He, in this long 
sentence, gives no names, either of individuals or nations, 
but discriminates believing Jews from believing Ephesians 
by the use of the pronouns “we” and “ye,” the “we” per- 
sonating the believing Jews and the “ye” the Ephesians. 
The whole of verses 3-12 was written of the Jews. This is 
evident from the relative clause, “ who first trusted in Christ,” 
at the close of verse 12. Now, the obvious use of this rela- 
tive clause is to define the we as it occurs in every instance 
from verses 3-12. To be sure, much that was said of the Jew 
in these verses was true of the believing Gentile, but this is 
no evidence that it was written of them. At verse 13 the 
we becomes ye, and the discrimination is sharp and strong, 
both in the personalities and matter of discourse. First, we 
have we (the Jew) and the Divine side of salvation—the 
Divine sovereignty, the predestination, the election, the 
redemption, the adoption, the inheritance—all restricted to 
the “we” “who first trusted in Christ.” Then (verse 13) 
we have the ye (the Ephesians) and the human side of salva- 
tion—* In whom (Christ) ye also trusted, after that ye heard 
the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation; in whom 
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also after that ye believed, ye were sealed with tl 




























Spirit ot promise.” Here is presented the hearing tf the 
gospel, the trusting in Christ, the sealing in Christ by that 


holy Spirit of promise, giving an earnest or subjective pledge 
ot the heavenly inheritance. 

Now, if we combine these two sides or aspects ot the 
genesis of soul-saving, we find the process to be sovereign 
grace ministered by the Holy Spirit through faith, Op rating 
to the regeneration and adoption and sealing of the soul | 


Christ as an heir to the heavenly inheritance. Or we find 


this presentatipn substantially what Paul gives in 2 Thess, 
u, 13: “Because God hath from the beginning chosen you 
through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” 


It is the same doctrine comprised in 1 Peter 7 fe Elect 
according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through 
sanctification of the Sy irit,”’ etc. Paul to the Ephesians does 
not contradict Paul to the Thessalonians, and though lete: 
thought Paul wrote some things a little hard of comprehen 
sion, yet he seems to have understood election just as Paul 
did. 

But our Calvinistic friends lay great stress upon the words, 
“from the foundation of the world.” Well, nobody knows 
exactly what that means. But let us allow that the Calvinist 
guesses right when he guesses it to mean befor time b gan. 
Of course election, like justification and all other Divine acts 
performed in time, is eternal as to the intention and plan, 
and in this respect only. The scheme of redemption is 1 
after-thought or extemporized device gotten up to remedy 
the defects of an anterior plan. The whole plan is pre-tem- 
poral, the realization of a grand ideal eternally existent in 
the Divine mind. But while all this is true, it by no means 
follows that, “ By the decree of God for the manifestation of 
his glory, some men and angels are predestinated elected) 
unto everlasting life, and others foreordained (reprobate d) to 
everlasting death.”"— Westminster Confession, chap. II, see. 3. 
It is not the personal election of A. B. C. that is eternal and 
unconditional: it is the plan that is eternal, and the indi- 
vidual election is no partof the plan. Peter’s words, “ Elect 
according to the fore-knowledge (plan) of God,” are self- 
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luminous, discriminating between individual election and 
the plan of election; the former according to the provisions 
of the latter, and also specifying the agency by which the 
election is secured. 

16. “Hath not Ge chosen the poor of this world rich 
faith, and heirs . 1c kingdom which he hath promised to 
them that ov im.’—James m. 5. This text is an interrog- 
ative affirmative. If we take the word poor without restric- 
ion, then we must understand the election to be not actual 
salvation, but to a salvable state more favorable to salvation 
than the state of the rich, for no one believes that all the 


or are saved, or that none but the poor are saved, This 


| 
view of the subject is quite irreconcilable with Calvinism. 
rf 


} 


the election is to be actual salvation, then the word poor 
must be limited by the words that love him (God); and this 
conditions election on love to God. 
ll. Exiexroc ‘tos). This word, in classical usage, means, 
‘chosen. elected. select l, pich d out. ace pted, approve t. excellent.” 
Greeks, having no conception of an eternal election by 
an intelligent Ruler of the universe, never used the word to 
express such an idea; and in New Testament usage the word 
itself never expresses such an idea. If the sacred writer 
has occasion to speak of a pre-temporal election, his purpose 
is mR pica ns by the use of some modifying adverbial 
phrase, as “from the beginning,” “from the foundation of 
the world,” etc. The word is three times used of Christ. 
1. “Let him save himself, if he be Christ, the cho of 
God.” —Luke xx, 35. 
eoming, as unto a living stone, disallowed 


chosen of God and preci vus.’—1 Peter 


“Behold I lay in Sion a chief corner stone, elect, pre- 
cious: and he that believeth on him shall not be confounded.” 
—1 Peter nm, 6. 

The word when : ipp lied to Christ cannot, from the nature 
of things, be used in the sense of selected or picked out. The 


relationship subsisting between the Father and Son precludes 
the possibility of such a selection. The Father and the Son 


are essentially the same. “He that hath seen me hath seen 
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the Father.’’—John XIV, ¥. To say the Father selects the 


Son, is to say the Father picks out himself, which is si nply 
absurd. The word “chosen,” when used of Christ, must be 
taken in the sense of approved or beloved, and by replacing 
the word chosen. If we say the Father chose the Son to the 
Mediatorship in the sense in which he chose Abraham to th: 
headship of the Messianic family, we degrade the Son to 
the subordinate position of an inferior. 

Again, while there are admitted to be different personali 
ties in the Godhead, and official subordination in some sens¢ 
on the part of the Son, it cannot be admitted that there is a 
plurality of wills in the Godhead. A trinity of persons and 
offices, but a unity of essence, attributes, will, and purposes, 
is the orthodox faith. Consequently, when the Son is repre 
sented as the elect or chosen of the Father, I suppose the 
sense to be that the Son is loved and approved for what he 
is, the image of the Father, and for his mediatorial functions. 

The word “ chosen,’ when applied to Christ, must be taken 
in the sense of approval or beloved, and by replacing the 
word chosen in these three texts with the word beloved, we 
get the exact sense; which is identical with that expressed 
by the word beloved at the baptism and transfiguration ot 
Christ and elsewhere. (Matt. mr, 17; xvu, 5; Mark 1, 11: 
ix, 7; Luke mi, 22; rx, 35; xm, 18.) The Father in loving 
the Son loves his own image, for Christ is the image of the 
Father. (1 Cor. 1v, 4; Col. 1,15; Heb. 1, 3.) In like man- 
ner the Son in loving the Father loves his own nature. 

In the fact that the expressions beloved and chosen of God, 
when applied to Christ, mean exactly the same thing, w 
have the clue to the basis of the election of believers to 
eternal life. Solthink. The source of eternal life or com- 
panionship with God, is God’s complacent love. The object 
of this complacent love is primarily his own infinite excel- 
leney, all of which is included in the Son, who is the express 
image of the father and the brightness of his glory; that is, 
the Son is divine, and in him the inherent glory of the divine 
nature is manifested in the flesh in a manner more clearly 


4 


than it could be otherwise. The secondary object of this 


complacent love is the same divine image imprinted on 
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reated in the image of God, as was Adum. The essen- 





tial characteristics of this image ure intelligence, sensibility, 
and \'\ , Thes rorm the basis of moral characte I. Their 
nol action constitutes virtue or holiness. Their abnormal 
acti tv constitutes unholiness or sin. 


These attributes are integral and inalienable. Without 


the the creature is not capable of moral charaete r nor of 
ne rovern! nt No act of the creature can alienate 
them. Tl ey are fp rts of himself. The int liar nee and 
sens ity are essentially passive. The will alene is properly 
active. Upon a reatures thus created, the moral likeness 
of the Creator is inevitably impressed. Like produces like, is 
a law that reigns as absolutely in the realm of mind as in the 


realm of matter. It is incredible that the Creator should form 
creatures with moral characteristics essentially antagonisti 
to li wn. God is holy, and hence angels and men wer 
created holy in the sense of innocence OT uprightness. In 
this innocence or uprightness or freedom from guilt and from 
bias to evil consisted the moral likeness to God. This moral 

- 


likeness constitutes those who bear it pre- minently the chil- 


dren of God, or makes them participants of God’s moral 


nature, and hence the objects of God’s complacent or approv- 
ing 

oliness, I venture to believ« nsists in the wm 
swerving int f his purpose and action fo the behests of 
his infinite | “God is love.’ His love yearns for self- 


mi festation in the highest possible degree of happiness in 
the moral world. The divine law is but the rule of action 
by which the noble ends of infinite love may be attained 
aud henee is the rule of action, both for the creature and for 
the Creator. | pon the Creator it is self-imposed : upon the 
creature it is imposed by absolute authority. Were God’s 
knowledge or his love less than infinite, or imperfect, he 
might change his purpose and cease to make the behests of his 
love the rule of his administration. But he is immutable. 
In this fact we have the pledge of the stability of his moral 
government. But the creature is limited in knowledge, and 
consequently has not in himself a perfect rule of action; and 


is, the refore, de} en lent upon a rule Five! by the infinitely 
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wise Creator. Hence the only guaranty of his int 


rrity t 
the ends of infinite love is unquestioning obedience to a 
divinely-given law. 

Obedience is the conservation of innocence, uprightnes 
Which is the only objective ground of the Creator's con )) 
cent love. But disobedience is possible, and is the forfeiture 
of God’s moral likeness, and of course of his complacent 
love, for as God inevitably loves complacently all that bea 
his image, so he inevitabiy withholds that complacent l|o1 
from those in whom that moral image has, by disobedience, 
been effaced. The destruction of the moral likeness of the 
Creator in the creature, affects only incidentally the intelli- 
| the 


subject of accountability and moral government. God cares 


gence, sensibility, and will, and leaves the creature stil 


for and does love such a creature with a deep love of pity, 
but cannot love him complacently. But if intelligence, sensi - 
bility, and will still remain in their integrity, the restora- 
tion of God’s moral likeness is not necessarily impossible: 


and whatever restores that moral likeness renders the crea- 
ture the fit and certain object of God’s complacent love. 
Now, the grand design of the gospel is to restore this 
moral lage to men. The gospel 8uves by grace and not 
by works, but salvation ‘is by faith, that it mi 
grace.” Men are purified by faith (Acts xv, 9); justified by 
faith (Rom. v, 1); sealed by the Spirit after, or in the act 
believing (Eph. 1, 15); changed into the image of God 
believing or beholding the glory of God in Christ (2 Cor. m 


18). The moral likeness of the Creator thus restored to tl 





creature by the gospel, God’s pitying love becomes compla 
cent, approving, and electing love. Election presupposes 
love or approval, and approval presupposes an object o1 
. ymething to approve. This object is the image of God in 
the creature, whom he chooses or elects as his own, as ar 
inheritor of his glory or felicity. 

This view of the subject excludes, on psychological grounds, 
the possibility of election to salvation prior to a restoratio1 
of the divine moral image to the soul, and this is secured by 
faith. This view of the genesis of election to salvation is, | 


think, abundantly sustained by the Seriptures 
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1. The sinner is purified by faith. 

2. This purification is simply the restoration of the divine 
image. 

3. This restored image becomes the object of God’s com- 
placent love. God loves it, and in loving it, loves his own 
moral likeness and because it is a reflection ot his own glory. 

1. This comp acent love is the antecedent and pledge of 
election; for it is inconceivable that God should elect to 
companionship, as a member of his own spiritual household, 
a soul that he did not complacently love. ‘“ What fellowship 
hath righteousness with unrighteousness? and what com- 
munion hath light with darkness? and what concord hath 
Christ with Belial?” It is equally inconceivable that God 
should refuse or fail to elect a soul that he complacent] or 
approvingly loves. To do this would be to reprobate his 
own image or moral likeness. (2 Cor. vr, 14, 15.) 

Krom these and other kindred facts, the Cc ynelusion seems 
inevitable that all that trust in Christ are purified or receive 


the moral image of God. All that bear this image are com- 


placently loved of God, and all thus loved are elected to 


mm mbership in the household of faith, and all elected are 
adopted and admitted to companionship with Christ. Elec- 
tion and adoption are the complements of each other—are 
separable only in thought, not in fact. It is thus seen that 
the extreme links in this chain of antecedents and sequents 
are faith and adoption. 

The principal terms which express these difterent mental 
states and activities are, in their true theological order, to 
believe, trust, purify, sanctify, love, elect, adopt or seal; and 
the cognate terms by which those that are the subjects of 
these states and activities are designated, are the believers, 
the saints or the sanctified, the beloved, the elect, the house- 
hold of faith, fellow-citizens with the saints, the household 
of God, the children of God by faith, heirs of God. and joint 
heirs with Christ. All these names are upplicable to the 
same individuals, so that whoever believes is also purified or sanc- 
tified, beloved, elected, adopt d, sealed, ete. The number believ- 
ing is the number of the elect. As the Bible gives no inti- 
mation of any unborn believers, nor of any unregenerate or 
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unpurified believers, so it gives no notice of any unborn elect 
or unregenerate elect. Men are purified by faith, justified 
by faith, beloved because purified, elected through sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit and belief of the truth, adopted because 
elected, or, in one word, saved by faith. But, as was most 
natural and unavoidable (because God alone knows the 
heart), these appellatives, disciples, believers, saints, beloved, 
elect, etc., came to be applied by the apostles, not only to 
those who were really believers, etc., but also to all that pro- 
fessed to believe, etc. Men in the apostolic age were accepted 
as they are now, upon their professions, and all that pro- 
fessed discipleship, etc., were called saints, elect, etc. Hence 
it is very certain that the term “elect” was often applied to 
individuals who were unregenerate and ultimately lost, and 
who, consequently, were never elected, either from eternity 
or in time. The term “elect” is used in this appellative 
sense in the following texts: Matt. xxiv, 22, 24, 31; Mark 
xin, 20, 22, 27; Luke xvim, 7; xxi, 35; Rom. vin, 33; xv1, 13; 
Col. m1, 12; 2 Tim. nu, 10; Titus 1, 1. These texts conse- 
quently shed no light on the doctrine of election, as to 
whether it is conditional or unconditional, an event of time 
or of eternity. 

5. “ Many be called, but few chosen.” —Matt. xx, 16. This 
text, if genuine, was spoken of the laborers. The house- 
holder had gone out at six o’clock and made known the 





price of a day’s labor. Again, he went out at nine o’clock, 
also at twelve, at three, and at five o’clock. Still there were 
some who did not go to work in the vineyard. (See verse 6.) 
Many had been called, invited, but few had been chosen or 
accepted and acknowledged as laborers. 

6. “* Many are called, but few are chosen.”—Matt. xxu, 14. 
This was spoken of the man who entered the guest-chamber 
without a wedding garment, and throws a strong and steady 
light on the doctrine of election to salvation. He had been 
called, invited, and actually entered the guest-chamber; but 
because he had not on a wedding garment, which he could 
have had for the asking, he was not chosen; that is, was not 
accepted, and was accordingly expelled. This is a parable 
and the lessons it teaches are of universal applicability. 
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(a) He was not rejected upon subjective but objective 
grounds; not from any whim or “mere” eaprice of the king, 
but becaase he had not on a wedding garment. 

(b) The calling precedes the election and the reprobation. His 
calling or invitation had been as real and with the same intent 
as that of the accepted guests, and antecedent to his non- 
election or reprobation. 

(c) His call was absolute or unconditional, but his election 
was conditional and possible only on his compliance with the 
known conditions. 

(d) His rejection or reprobation was not the election of 
another, nor would his election have been the reprobation of 
another. The word “election” in this text, therefore, is not 
to be taken in the sense of the selection of one to the exclu- 
sion of another, but in the sense of acceptance or approval, 
in which sense it is always to be taken when used in refer- 
ence to salvation. 

7. Romans xvi, 13: “Salute Rufus chosen in the Lord.” 
The word “ chosen,” or elect, in this text is equivalent, I sup- 
pose, to beloved, approved, or accepted, and yields no light 
on the subject of the time or manner of election. 

8. « Blect angels.” —1 Tim. v,21. This is the sole authority 
given in the Westminster Confession for the unqualified 
assertion that some angels are predestinated to everlasting life. 
How rickety the foundation for so improbable a doctrine! 
Several interpretations are possible but none certain. 

(a) By “the elect angels”’ may be meant angels who have 
kept their first estate; not from necessity, but from choice; 
not because they were decreed to do so, but because they 
chose so to do. (Jude 6.) 

(6) The words may refer only to those of the angels that 
are selected to minister to the Church, or to the heirs of sal- 
vation, or to men on earth. 

(c) By the words, reference may be intended only to offi- 
cers and ministers in the Church. The word “angel” is in 
sense nearly allied to the word “apostle,” and is often used 
of the messengers of religion, and is so translated. (See 
Matt. x1, 10; Mark 1, 2; Luke vu, 24. See also for this use 
of the word Rev. 1, 20; u, 1, 8, 12, 18, ete.) 
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(d) Paul’s epistles were carried to their destinations by the 
hands of beloved and trusty messengers who were selected 
for this purpose. The elect angels in the text may mean 
nothing more than these messengers, who were certainly as 
much entitled to so honorable a name as was the messenger 
(angel) of Satan, mentioned in 2 Cor. xu, 7. Interpret as we 
may, we can find nothing in the text favoring Calvinism, 
without assuming what is not proved, namely, that election 
is unconditional and eternal. 

9. “Elect according to the fore-knowledge of God the 
Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience 
and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.’”’—1 Peter 1, 2. 
The word “elect” is here used appellatively, as are the 
words “disciples,” “ beloved,” “saints,” etc., elsewhere, and 
consequently includes all those who claimed to be Christians, 
many of whom, of course, were not really so. The text, 
nevertheless, indicates the condition and the means by which 
men are brought to salvation—* According to the fore-knowl- 
edge of God the Father.” 

(a) Fore-knowledge may here be taken to include not only 
divine prescience, but also the divine plan of salvation. But 
to confound fore-knowledge and universal fore-ordination, 
or make the former dependent on the latter, is to confound 
things essentially different and rob God of his glory. 

(6) They are different in nature. Fore-knowledge is an 
attribute of the divine intelligence; a decree is an act of the 
divine will. 

(c) They differ in their respective objects. God certainly 
knows all he decrees, but certainly does not decree all he 
knows. He does not decree his knowledge of himself, nor 
of his own potentialities, nor does he decree all things exter- 
nal to himself. 

(d) They differ in their functions. Divine knowledge 
affects only the divine mind itself, furnishing to it the best 
means for the accomplishment of the noblest ends. The 
divine decrees have objective objects—relate to things exte- 
nal to the divine mind itself. Hence, fore-knowledge is 
not the efficient agent, nor is it an agent at all, in elec- 
tion. The draft or plan of an edifice is not the agent by 
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which the edifice is erected, though it may be according to 
the plan. 

(e) This election is “through (or by, en) sanctification of 
the Spirit.” The end is always paramount to the means, 
but the means always precede the end. Election is the end 
and sanctification the means and must of course precede the 
election. But sanctification is confessedly a work of time. 
Nobody ever imagined that a man could be sanctified, puri- 
fied, from eternity or before he existed. Therefore election, 
in all its essential phases, is a work of time. 

(f) This election is “unto obedience and the sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ.”” These are the natural results of 
the power of the Spirit. Obedience is a creature exercise; 
the sprinkling of the blood of atonement and purification is 
a Divine exercise. Hence, election is secured by the concur- 
rent agency of God and man. 

10. “ Ye (are) a chosen generation.’ —1 Peter 1,9. These 
words are taken from Isaiah xu, 20. The Jews were called 
the chosen people of God, the beloved, the saints of the 
Lord, ete. All that had received circumcision were included 
among those so designated. The same terms are applied by 
the apostles to all that profess faith in Christ, whether Jew 
or Gentile. Some Jews were regenerated and saved, others 
were not. All are not Israel that are of Israel. (Rom. rx, 6.) 
Yet all were in external covenant relations with the God of 
Abraham, and were his beloved and elect people. The Cal- 
vinistic assumption that while all Jews were Divinely elected 
to high and peculiar privileges, yet a very large part of them 
were from eternity unconditionally reprobated to perdition, 
seems to be as derogatory to the Divine character as it is 
repugnant to reason and revelation. The election in this 
text determines nothing as to whether it is eternal and 
unconditional or otherwise. 

11. “The elder unto the elect lady.”—2 John 1. Doubt 
exists among critics as to the sense of the words “elect lady” 
(exdexty xvpia). Some suggest that it is a title given to a par- 
ticular church; others think it a proper name, the Lady 
Electa; others take the word elect in its ordinary sense, as 


chosen, amiable, or beloved lady. The question is of no 
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practical or theoretical importance. Interpret as we may, it 


gives no support to the theory of unconditional election. 

12. “The children of thy elect sister.”—2 John 13. Elect 
in this case, as probably in the preceding, is used in the sense 
of excellent or beloved. The word “elect” in these two 
instances is used as an adjective and applied to individuals, 
which is quite contrary to usage. Now, the apostles did not 
know, except by special revelation, which was very rarely 
accorded, who was elected in the sense of accepted of God. 
There is no evidence that John had such revelations in these 
cases. It is, therefore, well nigh certain that he used the 
word in the sense of beloved or excellent. 

13. “They that are with him are called, and chosen, and 
faithful.”’—Rev. xvu,14. These words are descriptive of the 
warriors and workers that were with Christ. They present 
with the utmost clearness and force the order of the Divine 
operation upon the human mind in the work of salvation. 
First, they are called and then they are elected. This, let it 
be distinctly remembered, is the uniform order given in the 
New Testament. It is Christ’s own order—Matt. xx, 16; xxu, 
14; Paul’s order, too. See Romans vim, 30: “ Whom he called, 
them he also justified.” Justified, in verse 33, is used as a 
lexical equivalent for elect. These words, justify and elect, 
are not synonyms, yet they express different aspects of the 
same thing, and mutually imply each other; for all those 
elected to salvation are justified, and none but those justified 
are elected or saved. It is Peter’s order, “Make your call- 
ing and election sure.”—2 Peter 1,10. And, as we have seen 
clearly enough, Westminster theology puts election in past 
eternity and calling in time; but Christ, Paul, Peter, and 
John put election after the calling. 

III. ‘A¢peopa: (Haireomai). This verb occurs only three times 
in the New Testament. In the classics it is used with great va- 
riety and even diversity of meaning. It is largely expressive 
of physical action, as to take, to bear, to seize, etc.; and comes, 
because of the relation of the external act and the voluntary 
purpose that precedes the act, to express volition, as to choose, 
elect, select, prefer, ete. It is used by none of the sacred writers 
except Paul, assuming that he is the author of Hebrews. 
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1. “*What I shall choose I wot not.’’—Phil. 1, 22. Two 
conditions were present to the apostle’s mind; one to remain 
in the flesh, and labor and suffer for Christ: the other to be 
absent from the body and present with the Lord. The first 
would be better for the Church: the other “far better”’ for 
himself. Supposing the matter optional with himself, he 
did not know which condition to choose. The word is used 
in the sense of to prefer, and has no reference to election to 
salvation. 

2. “Choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.” —Heb. 
x1, 25. Moses preferred to suffer affliction, with an assurance 
of the consequent “recompense of reward,” to enjoying the 
pleasures of sin for a season, knowing what would be the 
consequences; or he preferred present affliction with future 
reward to present pleasure with future punishment. This 
election presents only the human side of election to salvation. 

3. “But we are bound to give thanks alway to God for 
you, brethren beloved of the Lord, because God hath from 
the beginuing chosen you to salvation through sanctification 
of the Spirit and belief of the truth.’—2 Thess. 1,13. This 
text is so nearly identical with Ephesians 1, 4, and 1 Peter 1, 
2, that but little need be said concerning it. The phrase, 
“from the beginning,” is generally taken to mean from eter- 
nity. This application, however, is extremely doubtful. 
The word apy is not often used in this sense, and when so 
used, is generally followed by a modifying adjunct, as “the 
beginning of the world,” “ beginning of creation.” It is more 
frequently used of the inception of some economy or series 
of events pertaining to time, as the beginning of marriage 
(Matt. xrx, 8), beginning of sorrows, beginning of the gospel, 
beginning of Christ’s ministry, ete. (Matt. xxrv. 8; Mark 1, 
1; xm, 19; Luke1r, 2; John u,11; xv, 27; Acts x1, 15; Phil. 
Iv, 15; Heb. mu, 3; m, 14.) Paul uses the word eighteen 
times, and never uses it in the sense of “from the founda- 
tion of the world,” unless in the text under discussion. In 
Phil. rv, 15, he uses the word in reference to the commence- 
ment of the gospel as preached by himself in Macedonia. 
In the light of these facts, it becomes well nigh certain tha 
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in 2 Thess. 1, 13, Paul, by the words, “from the beginning,” 
means simply from the beginning of the gospel among the 
Thessalonians. Let it be further distinctly noted, that this 
election is not to sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth, nor in order to these things, but to salvation and 
through or by (ev) this sanctification and belief of the truth. 
Now, if this election was through these instrumentalities, 
then of necessity it was subsequent to them. Nothing can 
be plainer or more certain than this. But if this election 
was from eternity, which cannot be proved, then it was so 
only conditionally, for this and other texts show most con- 
clusively that election is a reality, conditioned upon faith, 
and of course subsequent to faith. 

IV. ‘Acverifo (hairetizo). This verb occurs only once in 
the New Testament—Matt. xu, 18: “My servant, whom 
Ll have chosen”—and is a quotation (not literal) from 
Isaiah xii, 1, which refers to Christ. As said, above, the 
relation between the Father and the Son is such as to 
preclude the idea of election, except in the sense of beloved 
or approved. 

V. Extieyopuae (epilegomai). This word is used but twice in 
the New Testament. It means, literally, to speak upon and 
to call, with kindred acts; also, to choose, to select. 

1. “ Now there is at Jerusalem by the sheep market a pool, 
which is called in the Hebrew tongue Bethesda.’—John vy, 2. 
Here the word called is taken in the sense of naming. 

2. “And Paul chose Silas and departed.’—Acts xv, 40. 
Here the word is used in the sense of prefer. Paul preferred, 
as his co-laborer, Silas to John, whose surname was Mark. « 

We get no light on the subject of election to salvation 
from these texts. 

Vi. Hpoyetpifopat (prokirizomai). This verb occurs twice 
only in the New Testament. Itis chiefly expressive of phys- 
ical exercise, as with the hand, and comes to express the 
action of the will only because of the relation of the bodily 
act to the volitive faculty. 

1. “*‘The God of our fathers hath chosen thee, that thou 
shouldest know his will, and see that Just One, and shouldest 


hear the voice of his mouth. For thou shalt be his witness 
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unto all men of what thou hast seen and heard.’’—Acts xxu, 
14, 15. 

2. “For I have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to 
make (or choose) thee a minister and a witness both of these 
things which thou hast seen, and of those things in the which 
[ will appear unto thee.” —Acts xxvI, 16. 

In these two texts the words “chose” and “‘ make’’—the 


same in Greek—are used to express Paul’s call, election, or 





appointment to the apostleship. The call, the election, the 
appointment, the reader should observe, was not to salvation 
but to the ministerial office, and was an act of Divine sov- 
ereignty, in no sense dependent on the human will, and was, 
therefore, unconditional, having for its basis, not moral con- 
dition alone, but chiefly adaptability to the office, and was, 
like all similar elections, calls, and appointments, limited in 
duration. 

VIL. \ecvotovew (kirotoneo). This verb we have twice in 
the New Testament, once rendered ordained and once was 


chose it. 


1. “And when they (Paul and Barnabas) had ordained 
them elders in every church, . . . they commended them 
to the Lord.” —Acts x1v, 23. The composition of this word, 


rendered ordained, indicates that the hands were used in 
ordaining. 

2. “And not that only, but who was also chosen of the 
churches to travel with us with this grace.’’—2 Cor. vu, 19. 
This election was by the hands of the officers or members 
of the churches; that is, by signs made with the hands, as 
by holding them up. The party elected is unknown. The 
ordination and election, both expressed by the same word, 
were to high trusts in the Church, and give us valuable infor- 
mation concerning the election and ordination of church 
officers in the apostolic age, but give us no light as to God’s 
method of electing souls to salvation; nor is the word ever 
used to express a divine act. 

VIII. IMpoysiporoveopa: (prokirotoneomai). This form occurs 
but once—Acts x, 40,41: “Him God raised up the third day, 
and shewed him openly; not to all the people, but unto wit- 
nesses chosen before of God, even to us, who did eat and drink 
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with him after he rose from the dead.”’ The election was of 


God, but only to the office of witness of Christ’s resurrection. 

LX. Svvexiexros (suncklektos). This word is a composite con- 
crete, and occurs but once—1 Peter v, 13: “The church that 
is at Babylon, elected together with you, saluteth you.” The 
reader will see, by turning to our version, that our translators 
have supplied several words in this short sentence. The 
meaning, I think, is very clear, and may be thus expressed: 
Your fellow-elect in Babylon saluteth you. -As the word is 
applied to a whole Christian community, it is, of course, 
used appellatively, and includes all who profess the Christian 





faith—talse professors as well as true ones—as did the words 
‘saints,’ ‘disciples,’ “beloved,” ete. It is, accordingly, 
equivalent to professors of the Christian faith, and can give 
us no light as to Divine election to salvation. 

X. Exhoyy; (eklogee). This abstract noun is always (when 
translated literally) rendered “election.” It is used seven 
times; never by Christ, once by Luke, five times by Paul, 
and once by Peter. Groves defines it, a choosing out, choice. 
preference, selectian, election; collection of taxes; an eclogue. 
When used of finite creatures it generally expresses a decision 
of the will in contradistinction to the inclination or desire. 
W hen used of the infinitely wise and holy God, it is expressive 
of absolute sovereignty. But weshould not forget that there 
is just as much absolute sovereignty in electing to create 
angels and men free, as in electing to create them the sub- 
jects of necessity; in electing to make his election of ten 
to salvation conditional, as in electing to make it uncondi- 
tional. The plan of creation and of redemption, and the 
whole scheme of government, is the work of absolute sover- 
eiguty. If God elects to condition his own acts upon the 
acts of his creatures, it is only the exercise of his sovereign 
elective power. No word more fully expresses the absolute- 
ness of the Divine sovereignty, than does this abstract word 
“election.” It first occurs in the New Testament in Luke’s 
account of Paul’s call to the gospel ministry. 

1. “But the Lord said unto him, Go thy way: tor he 
(Paul) is a chosen vessel (literally, a vessel of election) unto 
me, to bear my name before the Gentiles, and kings, and the 
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children of Israel.””-—Acts rx, 15. Here the election is to 
the apostleship, as is manifest from the terms of the text; 
also manifest from Acts xxm, 14; xxv1,16. It was also abso- 
lute or unconditional, depending in no sense upon the will 
of any creature. But election to office and election to salva- 
tion are essentially different things, as will be more fully 
shown elsewhere. 

2. “For the children being not yet born, neither having 
done any good or evil, that the purpose of God according to 
election might stand, not of works, but of him that calleth.”’ 
—Rom. rx, 11. This text and its connections have been the 
occasion of an immense amount of controversy. This results 
mainly from the abstruseness of the subject, and partly from 
the fact that the apostle merely indicates, but does not fully 
present, to the eye of the reader the principal facts upon 
which his argument rests. Hence the subject may be better 
understood by studying it in the light of the facts as recorded 
in the histories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. This, however, 
cannot be attempted only with extreme brevity in this article. 
The Jews assumed that because they were the children of 
Abraham, their salvation was secured. The apostle, knowing 
that this assumption rested upon a false interpretation of 
the Abrahamic covenant, assures them in verse 6 that the 
“word of God,” or the covenant, had not failed. He then 
lays down the contrary proposition, that “all are not Israel 
that are of Israel,’ or that all the natural descendants of 
Jacob and members of the visible Church, were not of the 
spiritual Israel and members of the true invisible Church. 
This proposition Paul seeks to illustrate rather than prove. 
This he does by facts with which every Jew was familiar, 
and which, therefore, did not require to be presented in full 
detail. 

(a) In verse 7 the Jews are reminded that all the natural 
children of Abraham are not children of the covenant or 
members of the theocratic family. All the descendants of 
Abraham, except Isaac, were accounted children of the flesh, 
because born by ordinary generation, and were in no sense 
children of promise. Isaac was born of a miraculous con- 
ception and according to promise. Ishmael was the heir 
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according to primogeniture, but God, as absolute sovereign, 
set aside the rights of primogenitureship and constituted 
the child of promise the heir. This election of Isaac and 
reprobation of Ishmael, had respect only to theocratic privi- 
leges, and not to the personal salvation and reprobation of 


Isaac and Ishmael and their descendants; for if it had been 
an election to salvation, then Isaac and all his descendants 
would have been saved, and Ishmael and all his descendants 
would have been lost—propositions which none profess to 
believe. 

(6) Another illustration of the fact that “all are not Israel 
that are of Israel,” is presented in the case of Jacob and 
Esau. This case differs from the preceding in detail, but 
illustrates the same sovereign right of election. Neither 
Jacob nor Esau was a child of promise in the same sense as 
was Isauc. They are not the children of a miraculous inter- 
position, as were Isaac and Christ; yet as the children of 
Isaac they were equally eligible to the heirship. Both could 
not have it. Esau, being the elder, was, according to primo- 
geniture, entitled to this honor. Isaac prefers Esau because 
he was the older and because of his greater love to him; but 
Rebecca prefers Jacob because of her greater love to him. 
But God is sovereign, and for reasons in one sense subjective, 
prefers Jacob, again disappointing the expectations of the 
father and pretermitting the rights of the first-born, as he 
had done in the case of Ishmael. This free act of divine 
sovereignty was prior to the birth of Esau and Jacob, and, of 
course, before they had done good or evil. This fact shows 
most conclusively that the ground of the election was, in 
some important sense, purely subjective; that is, for reasons 
existing in the mind of God, and known only to him, and 
not any merit or demerit, or works, good or bad, in Jacob or 
Esan. A knowledge of this decision was communicated to 
the mother prior to the birth of the children, that she and 
Isaac and all the world might know “that the purpose of 
God, according to election, stands not of works (or creature 
merit) but of him that calleth (or electeth).” With these 
facts the Jews were quite familiar, and in them they had a 
clear illustration of how it was possible for them to be of 
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Israel in one sense, and not of Israel in another sense, or 
how all are not Israel that are of Israel. As Ishmael was as 
truly the son of Abraham as was Isaac, yet not a child of 
promise, of grace, or of election to theocratic privileges; as 
Esau was as really the offspring of Isaac as was Jacob, yet 
wag not a member of the theocratic family, nor could his 
posterity ever become so, except by adoption, and not even 
thus in the sense in which were the descendants of Jacob 
(the purpose of God, according to election, having so deter- 
mined): just so a part of the descendants of Jacob, though 
included in the theocratic election, and, of course, members 
of the Messianic nation, yet were not of the elect unto salva- 
tion, and not of Israel in such a sense as to insure their sal- 
vation. This isthe ; roposition Paul sought to illustrate, and 
the illustration seems complete. 

It may not be out of place to discuss very briefly, in this 
connection, some points of vital interest connected with this 
election. 

Unto what was this election? The assumption so often 
made and so persistently held, that this was an election to 
eternal life is, we think, easily disproved. 

(aA) Esau never personally served Jacob, as predicted in verse 
12. The converse is much nearer the truth, for Jacob called 
Esau lord, and styled himself his brother’s servant. Esau’s 
posterity, however, did serve the posterity of Jacob, and 
thus was the prediction fulfilled in their descendants. 

(sn) In the original announcement, made to Rebecca, “ The 
Lord said unto her (not two children, but), Two nations are 
in thy womb, and two manner of people shall be separated 
from thy bowels; and the one people shall be stronger than 
the other people ; und the elder shall serve the younger.’ — 
Genesis xxv, 23. The word “children” does not occur in 
Romans Ix, 11, that word being supplied by the translators, 
Jacob was the head of one of these nations and Esau of the 
other; and Paul, in referring to this announcement made to 
Rebecca, and quoting the words, “the elder shall serve the 
younger,” certainly used them in the sense originally given 
them; that is, in a national sense. To do otherwise would 


seem to be little less than a perversion of the word of God. 
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(c) Paul, in verse 13, refers to the language of Malachi 1, 
2-4, “I loved Jecob and I hated Esau.” The prophet 
here addresses himself to “you” (Jacob), and speaks of 
Jacob and Esau as both living, though the men that bore 
these names had been dead over twelve hundred years. He 
speaks of each of them sometimes in the singular number, 
and sometimes in the plural number, showing that he:used 
these names patronymically and not individually. When 
Paul uses the words, “Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I 
hated,” he certainly uses them in the same sense that the 
prophet did. The election, then, of which he speaks, was a 
national election. 

(p) There is no explicit declaration, or even well defined 
intimation, of any person’s election to salvation previously 
to birth. 

(zg) Election to salvation, as has been already seen, is in the 
New Testament often conditioned upon faith, or some mental 
state or activity of the party elected. Such states or mental 
activities are not possible prior to birth. But Jacob’s elec- 
tion was prior to birth; therefore his election was not to per- 
sonal salvation. To assert that the election and reprobation 
of Jacob and Esau were both national and to salvation and 
perdition respectively, is to assert that all Jacob’s posterity 
will be saved and all Esau’s lost—a proposition which it is 
presumed no one believes. Most Calvinists admit this elec- 
tion to be to external theocratic privileges, but insist that it 
also made Jacob and millions of other Jews and Gentiles 
heirs to salvation. We have the theory but no proof. The 
idea is simply absurd. The same word may express different 
ideas in different combinations, but can never express in the 
same proposition two radically different ideas. The word 
“election” as used in the text under consideration, cannot 
express the complex idea of Jacob’s personal election to sal- 
vation and that of his posterity to external religious privi- 
leges. Some seeing, perhaps, the absurdity of this theory, 
prefer to say that national election to external religious 
privileges is typical to salvation, but hold on to the idea 
that the former secures the latter. If this device satisfies 
any one, it is only because they have deceived themselves. 
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It is a mere baseless conceit. It assumes that the type 
contains the antitype, which is an impossible thing. Of 
two inseparable things, one cannot be the type of the 
other. The theory involves the additional absurdity of 
making the external election an inseparable type of the 
internal and spiritual election, in some cases only, but not in 
all; for no Calvinist is willing to admit that all the descend- 
ants of Jacob, though all are included in the external elec- 
tion, are included in the internal and spiritual. Finally, 
some things may be types of other things, but if we consider 
the nature of election, we cannot fail to see that the type 
theory isa mere myth. How can one thought, one purpose, 
one volition, one choice, be a type of another? In the light 
of such facts it seems clear enough that the election of 
Romans Ix, 11, was of Jacob and all his descendants to exter- 
nal theocratic blessings, and to nothing more. 

3. **Even so then at this present time also there is a rem- 
nant according to the election of grace.”—Rom. x1, 5. The 
context shows the meaning of this verse. As the great body 
of Israel in the days of Elijah rejected the worship of the 
God of their fathers for the worship of Baal, so the Jews, as 
a nation, in Paul’s day, rejected the gospel. But God, in 
answer to Elijah’s complaint, who thought all Israel had 
apostatized, assured him that he had reserved to himself 
seven thousand (a definite for an indefinite number, or a great 
many) who had not bowed the knee to Baal. In like man- 
ner, in Paul’s day there was a remnant of the Jewish people 
who had not rejected Christ, and who had not been cut off 
with the mass of the nation. 

The election of grace, or the gracious election. Election is 
by grace, and all Jews who received Christ were comprised 
in this remnant saved by grace through faith, not by 
works. There is no intimation that this remnant, according 
to the election of grace, included any unborn or any unbeliev- 
ing elect, which was true if pre-temporal and unconditional 
election is true. 

4. “What then? Israel hath not obtained that which he 
seeketh for; but the election hath obtained it, and the rest 


were blinded.”—Rom. x1, 7. What then? or what are the 
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facts in relation to Israel? These: first, they (the masses) 
have not obtained what they seek. They sought justifica- 
tion and acceptance with God, but obtained it not, because 
they sought it by works and not by faith. Secondly, the 
remnant, or the few that sought it not by works but by faith, 
obtained it. “The election,” says Bloomfield, “is here put 
for the elect (the abstract for the concrete), denoting that 
small but select and choice portion of the Jewish nation 
which had faith in Christ, and thus obtained justification and 
acceptance.” 

5. “ As concerning the gospel, they are enemies for your 
(the Gentiles’) sakes: but as touching the election, they are 
beloved for the fathers’ sakes.”—Rom. x1, 28. In this text 
election is set in contrast with the gospel. The gospel- 
rejecting Jews were accounted as enemies, and of course, as 
such, not complacently loved in any sense, and hence cut off 
from being the peculiar people of God. This inured to the 
great benefit of the Gentiles, who were now admitted to the 
privileges of the gospel which the Jews had rejected. They, 
however, were still loved for their fathers’ sake. In respect 
to his promises to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, God still loves 
them in some sense, but not so as to acknowledge them as 
his peculiar people. This election, of course, was not to 
salvation. 

6. “Knowing, brethren, beloved, your election of God.” — 
1 Thess. 1,4. This election is, by Calvinistic writers, under- 
stood of eternal and unconditional election of individuals to 
eternal life. There is, however, in the word nothing to jus- 
tify such a conclusion. In fact, the contents of verse 3 cre- 
ate a strong presumption against such an idea. There these 
Thessalonian Christians are credited with “works of faith 
and labors of love” before their election is hinted at. They 
are addressed as “brethren beloved,” as “the church of the 
Thessalonians which is in God the Father, and in the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” This was a large church, and one of the best 
of the apostolic churches. But it would be unreasonable to 
assume that every individual member was of the true elect. 
Even if this was so, Paul could not know it without special 
revelation, and such revelations were rarely given. There is 
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much plausibility in the views of Dr. Clarke, sanctioned by 
Bloomfield, the substance of which is that “no irrespective 
unconditional, eternal, and personal election to everlasting 
glory“is meant; but temporal election, the being called and 
chosen out of the world to all the privileges of the gospel, 
which, properly used, would insure to them salvation.” This 
text, interpreted in the light of others more self-luminous, 
gives no support to Westminster partialism. 


7. “ Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to make 
your calling and election sure.”—2 Peter 1, 10. Lange says: 
“The calling is placed first with reference to ourselves, who 
become first conscious of our calling and afterwards of our 
election.” This is ingenious, but evidently false. A man 
may be conscious of a call, whether internal or external, but 
to be conscious of election, as a volition or purpose of God, 
is simply absurd. If we know our election, we know it not 
by consciousness, but by some other means. ‘The call, accord- 
ing to Lange, is regeneration. Now, no man is conscious of 
his regeneration. He can be conscious only of certain feel- 
ings from which he may infer his regeneration. But sup- 
pose he could become conscious both of his call or regenera- 
tion and of his election, and that the man becomes first con- 
scious of one and after a time of the other, as Lange asserts, 
what are the differentiating characteristics of the conscious- 
ness of these two events—one performed upon the heart by 
the Divine Spirit and the other a purpose of the Divine 
mind existent from eternity? What is the difference between 
the consciousness of the one and that of the other’ and 
what period of time intervenes between the consciousness of 
the regenerating call and the conscious realization of the 
election? The whole thing isa mere illusory conceit. From 
the nature of the subject, a man is never conscious of a call, 
in the Calvinistic sense, nor can he be of his election. If he 
knows himself to be regenerated and elected, it is not from 
the intuitions of consciousness. The same author says, 
“Election in this verse denotes the eternal purpose of God.”’ 
How can this idea be reconciled with the idea of making the 
election sure? Can human “diligence’’ make the eternal 
decree of election more sure? Could Omnipotence himself 
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make it more sure? I cannot conceive how. It is no escape 
from this difficulty to say, as does Lange, that “those who 
consider themselves elect are liable to stumble and fall,” for 
the question does not relate to those who consider themselves 
elect, but to those who are really elect. Are they liable to 
stumble and fall? If so, what becomes of the decree? 
Again, how can those who consider themselves elect, but 
are not elect, make their election sure, since they are not 
elect at all, and never can be; but are, on the contrary, 
eternal reprobates? So the theory. Further, if eternal elec- 
tion is a matter of consciousness on the part of the elect, 
may not eternal reprobation be a matter of consciousness on 
the part of the reprobates? and how is it possible for those 
conscious of their reprobation to consider themselves elect? 
For certainly it would be impossible for those who consider 
themselves elect, but who are not, to be conscious of their 
election, or of what is not true. The Calvinistic exposition, 
viewed in its most favorable light, seems to me quite inde- 
fensible. 

Dr. A. Clarke’s exposition of this text is not satisfactory. 
Bloomfield’s though different, is equally objectionable. They 
assume that calling and election, both Divine acts or states, 
may be modified—made sure or ensured by human conduct. 
Their expositions agree, of course, with their views of apos- 
tacy, which is not the subject in hand. 

Dissatisfied with all the expositions | have ever seen, I do 
not profess profound satisfaction with my own, but I give it 
for what it may be worth. The root-idea in calling is invita- 
tion. All are called—invited to heirship with Christ. Some 
obey the call or accept the invitation in its full significancy, 
and consequently are elected—accepted as heirs in fact. 
Others obey the call or accept the invitation in form, but not 
in fact, and consequently become heirs only in form, but not 
in fact; are “deceived,” have made profession of faith on 
insufficient grounds. Both classes make the same profes- 
sion; are presumed to be what they profess; are called by 
the same names, disciples, saints, the called, the elect. These 
concrete names have their correlative abstracts, as disciple- 
ship, saintship or sanctification, calling, and election. Calling 
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means Christian vocation, Christian profession, true or false; 
and election means professed acceptance or heirship with 
Christ, real or unreal, true or false. As many were called 
disciples that were not disciples, many were called saints that 
were not saints, and many recognized as called and elected 
that were not called and elected, and whose calling and elec- 
tion were not real, it behooved every man to look well to 
the ground of his hopes and pretensions. Hence the pro- 
priety of Peter’s admonition, “Give diligence to make your 
calling and election sure.” This does not necessarily imply 
that a calling and election, in themselves real, and for the 
present sure, may become null and void; nor does it imply 
that they are progressive, and require to be carried to com- 
pletion and to security. If either of these hypotheses is true, 
then Peter’s admonition would be pertinent, but it is exceed- 
ingly questionable whether either of them was present to his 
mind. Nor does the word “brethren” imply that the calling 
and election, which require to be made sure, were in them- 
selves real, because this word was indiscriminately applied 
to all professors, true and false. No new convert can know 
with absolute certainty, from ordinary testimony, that his 
calling and election are real, or that he is not deceived. His 
evidences may be very strong and satisfactory, but his judg- 
ment is not infallible. The liability to mistake, especially 
among converts from paganism, and among the ignorant 
generally, is very great, and thousands do actually deceive 
themselves. The Scriptures largely recognize these facts, 
and hence abound in precepts and warnings pertinent to all 
professors, as all are liable to deception. No man can exam- 
ine too severely the ground of his profession. As many in 
the apostolic age who claimed or professed to be called and 
elected, did not prove by their fruits the genuineness of their 
calling and election, all are appropriately admonished to give 
heed. I take it, then, that Peter does not mean to teach that 
professors whose call and election are genuine, can by their 
diligence make that call and election any more sure in fact; 
or, except as to the judgment of fallible men, their diligence 
being the fruit, rather than the root, of their calling and 


election. But I think that he does mean to teach that as all 
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are fallible and liable to be deceived, all should give dili- 


gence in guarding against deception—should examine them- 
selves and satisfy themselves as to whether they have built 
upon the rock or upon the sand. This view of the subject is, 
[ think, in full harmony with the context. No Calvinist can 
put this text in decent harmony with his theory. It har- 
monizes readily enough with the theory of apostacy; also 
with the theory of perseverance, as held by Cumberland 
Presbyterians. In respect to the first theory, the diligence 
is chiefly important in order to make the election continuous; 
and in respect to the second, to make it real, and therefore 
sure. All feel solicitude as to the question of personal sal- 
vation; the Calvinist, as to whether he is included in the 
“decree of election” (so called); the Arminian, as to whether 
he shall perpetuate his calling and election; and the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian, as to whether his calling and election 
are real—whether he has built on the rock or on the sand. 


Having referred, I believe, to every text in the New Testa- 
ment in which election is mentioned, I respectfully solicit 
the attention of the reader to the following statements. 

1. A question of vital importance is, Are absolute sover- 
eignty and conditionality compatible things? or is uncondition- 
ality an attribute of sovereignty? Sovereignty is defined to be 
supreme authority. Absolute sovereignty is power or authority 
free from all external restraint. The highest form of sover- 
eignty is pure absolutism, and the highest form of absolutism 
is found in the eternal and omnipotent God. He, of right, 
exercises absolute sovereignty over the physical and moral 
world. “His kingdom ruleth over all.” He knows no law 
external to himself. The reason of his action is in himself. 
His own free will is the rule of his administration. There 
is no necessitating or self-impelling power within him, nor 
restraining power without him. He does what he pleases, 
and there is none to challenge his doings. From the nature 
of the case, all his acts are acts of pure absolutism; all 
equally so—one no more, no less so than another. If he 
creates, it is an act of sovereignty. If he does not create 
it is because his creative power is restrained only by his 
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sovereign pleasure. If he should create a world of intelli- 
gences, and invest them with a mockery of freedom, and 
make this sham treedom the infallible means of accomplish- 
ing a predetermined destiny, it would be an act of sover- 
eignty. If he creates intelligences and invests them with a 
freedom as real, in its sphere, as his own, so that they become, 
in fact, the authors (not passive instruments) of acts called 
their own, it is equally an act of absolute sovereignty. If he 
should foreordain some men and angels to glory as a reward 
for obedience, that they could not avoid; and foreordain 
others to perdition, as a punishment for sins, which were also 
foreordained, it would be an act of sovereignty. If he fore- 
ordains men and angels to a state of probation, with full 
power to do right and with no necessity, internal or external, 
to do wrong, and thus condition their well-being upon their 
obedience, it is an act of absolute sovereignty. If he should 
provide salvation for a part of a sinful race, and make its 
acceptance inevitable to all such and impossible to all others, 
and yet damn the latter for not accepting what was not pro- 
vided for them, it would be an act of sovereignty, and per- 
haps something more. If he provides full salvation for the 
whole sinful race, furnishes all with every needful help to 
its acceptance, and yet conditions it on faith, and proclaims 
the immutable decree, “He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned,” 
it is only an act of pure absolutism. If he should decree 
that some events shall occur unconditionally, without occa- 
sion, without antecedence, without dependence, either neces- 
sary or contingent, it would be an act of sovereignty. If he 
decrees that some events shall transpire conditionally, it is 
simply an act of sovereignty. 

My apology for the elaborateness with which I have treated 
this point, is my desire to have the truth indelibly fixed on 
the mind of the reader that sovereignty and conditionality 
are not incompatible things, or that unconditionality is not an 
attribute of Divine sovereignty. For no man, it seems to me, 
who has not made this fact a fundamental tenet of his the- 
ology can rightly understand the gospel. 

As has been seen, the Bible speaks of different elections; 
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as the election of Isaac and his posterity (Jacob) to external 
theocratic honors; as Peter, James, and John to the apostle- 
ship, and others to salvation. As these are both designated 
by the same words, it is very reasonable to suppose that they 


have some characteristics in common. 

1. The general characteristics of election to office are as 
follows. 

(a) It may be pre-temporal, so far as the intention or pur- 
pose is concerned. But this is also true of every act of the 
Creator. 

(6) It is unconditional in the sense that it does not depend 
on the will of the party elected. The will may or may not 
concur, but in no sense is the Divine election through human 
concurrence. Abraham, Issac, Jacob, Saul, David, Balaam 
and the ass on which he rode, are notable examples of this 
truth. 

(c) The primary reason or ground of this election is purely 
subjective, or in the elector and not in the party elected. 
The elector always has an end or purpose in view, and the 
election is always made with reference to that end. With- 
out such an end, there can be no election, for the simple 
reason that there can be no motive. The object or end, then, 
is manifestly the prime ground of the election, as there can 
be no election without it; and this of course is in the elector. 
We sometimes speak of the objective grounds of choice. 
This is found in the nature or some quality of the object 
chosen, which fits it to answer the ends of the elector. It 
might be better to designate this objective reason by another 
name, as the occasion, or occasional cause, or opportunity. 
This quality in the object of choice, call it by what name we 
may, is indispensable to the election. The subjective ground, 
the purpose or end, may exist, but unless an object deemed 
suitable to the end is found, there can be no election. God 
would not have chosen either Jacob or Esau had he not had 
an end to accomplish by such choice; nor would he have 
chosen either of them had he seen them to be unsuited to 
that end; nor is it reasonable to think that he would have 
chosen Jacob in preference to Esau if the former had not 
been better suited to his purpose than the latter. 
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(d) 
elected, or has no objective moral basis, but requires only 
adaptability to the end. This truth is so fully demonstrated 
by Bible examples that little need be said. Of these exam- 


[It is irrespective of the moral condition of those 


ples I will mention only Isaac and Jacob, who, of coupse, 
had no moral character of any sort when elected to their 
high positions; Balaam and the ass on which he rode, Saul 
and his soldiers, “among the prophets ;”’ Cyrus and Caiaphas; 
also Judas, chosen to the apostleship, are all exemplifications 
of the truth that the king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord; 
and prove that he may choose wicked men as his agents and 
messengers, or that election to office is not conditioned upon 
moral states of the mind. 

(e) It is the work of sovereign grace and not on acount 
of works in any sense. 

(f) This election is not for the sake of those elected, but 
for the sake of the elector; or, more strictly, for the sake of 
the end that is to be secured. God did not choose Isaac or 
Jacob for their sakes, nor for the sake of their foreseen 
works, but for the sake of his own great and gracious pur- 
pose of redemption. But, as intimated above, it is unrea- 
sonable to suppose that he would have chosen either of them 
had he not known them to be adapted to this great end. In 
these facts we find the reasons why the purpose of God 
according to (concerning) election stands not for works, but 
of him that calleth (electeth). 

(g) This election is limited in duration, and always ceases 
with the accomplishment of the end that it is intended to 
serve. This is self-evident. 

(h) This election is selective in character. The election of 
one is the rejection of another. The election of Isaac was 
the rejection of Ishmael; the election of Jacob was the 
rejection of Esau; the election of Israel to theocratic privi- 
leges was the rejection of all other nations. If twelve are 
required, then twelve are elected—all others are excluded. 

2. Having noted the chief characteristics of election to 
office, I will now notice those of election to salvation. 

(a) Election to salvation, like that to office, may be pre- 
temporal as to the intention, but as to the realization of the 
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intention, it is an event of time. This has been abundantly 


shown above. 

(6) It is conditional, in the sense that the human and 
divine will are concurrent. The mind chooses to accept 
what God chooses to give. The act of voluntary acceptance 
is faith. As has been shown, this election is through sancti- 
fication and belief of the truth. Faith, in some of its aspects, 
is largely involuntary, but in the sense of trust, it involves 
the full consent of the will. “1 will trust thee though thou 
slay me.” “Ye will not come unto me that ye might have 
life.” No saving election except through sanctification of 
the Spirit and belief of the truth, and no belief of the truth, 
in the sense of trust, without volition. 

(c) The reason or ground of this election is subjective—in 
God, not in man. The end to be served is God’s glory in 
the extension of his complacent love. The objective or occa- 
sional ground of this election is the restoration of his own 
image in the human soul, purified by faith and the sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit. To this it may be objected that if elec- 
tion is in any sense‘conditioned on faith, is in any degree 
voluntary, then election rests on works and not on grace. 
This objection grows out of the perverse habit of assuming 
that faith, so far as it is a voluntary act of the creature, 
belongs to human works. The objection, however, is with- 
out foundation; because faith, so far from being classed with 
works, is, in the Scriptures, set in direct opposition to works. 
(Acts xu, 39; Rom. m1, 20, 28; rv, 2,3; v,1.) Men are jus- 
tified, not by the deeds of the law or by works, but by faith. 
This is the uniform teaching of the Scriptures. “By grace 
through faith are ye saved.” —Eph. nu, 8. No electing or sav- 
ing grace except through faith. “It is of faith that it might 
be by grace.”’—Rom. tv, 16. Paul here teaches that saving 
grace is possible only through faith; or no faith, no grace, 
no election, and no salvation. This is as good philosophy as 
it is theology, and forever demolishes the Westminster 
assumption that regeneration precedes faith, or that faith is 
a fruit of regeneration, because, according to Paul, regen- 
erating grace can be received only through faith. 

(d) This election, unlike election to office, etc., is not irre- 
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spective of the moral state of the mind, or has a moral 
objective basis. This point has been so far discussed else- 
where that little need be said here. Election to salvation 
is through sanctification of the Spirit and belief the truth. 
(2 Thess. m, 13; 1 Peter 1,2; Eph.1,4.) To purify the heart 
is to restore the mutilated image of God in the soul, and 
make it the object of complacent and electing love; and this 
restored image is the objective moral basis of election. 

(ec) It is the work of sovereign grace alone and not of 
works in any sense. It has already been seen that sovereignty 
and conditionality are not incompatible; that all Divine acts 
are sovereign, and yet many Divine acts are conditional. 
Justification is as truly an act of Divine sovereignty as is 
election, yet it is conditioned upon faith, “being justified by 
faith,” ete. So is election to salvation. See as above, 2 Thess. 
11,13. Election and justification are both acts of the highest 
sovereignty, and yet both are conditional. 

(f) Election is not for the sake of the person elected, or 
of any pious work done or to be done, nor for the sake of 
faith upon which it is conditioned, but for the sake of the 
elector, or rather for the sake of his purpose and end; which 
is for the manifestation of his own glory in the dissemination 
of his complacent love and the enhancement of the happi- 
ness of the moral world. 

(g) This election, unlike that to office, is not selection, and 
involves no necessary exclusiveness. The fundamental idea 
is approval (this is as literally the meaning of the word as is 
selection). Hence the election of one is not the exclusion of 
another. Hence the number accepted is not fixed by an eter- 
nal decree, or by limitation of the atonement, or limitation 
of Divine influence, but by an absolute decree fixing the 
terms of acceptance: He that believeth shall be saved, but he 
that believeth not shall be damned. 
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Art. Il. — Sources and Sketches of Cumberland Presbyterian 
History.— No. X VILI. 


MINUTES OF CUMBERLAND SYNOD. 
Concluded from July Number. 


Tue Synod of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church met 
agreeably to adjournment at Franklin, in Williamson county, 
and the State of Tennessee, on Tuesday, the 21st of October, 
1828. In consequence of the absence of the former modera- 
tor, the Synod was opened by a sermon delivered by the Rev. 
Alexander Chapman, from Romans x, and first clause of the 
fifteenth verse. Constituted by prayer. Members present: 
From Elk Presbytery—Rev. Messrs. James B. Porter, Wil- 
liam 8. Burney, Reuben Burrow, Robert D. King, William 
H. Wilkins, Isaac Shook, Thomas J. Brian, and Andrew 
Smith. Absentees—Henry B. Warren and Humphrey C. 
Ferguson, twice. Elders—Reuben Smith, James Baker, 
James L. Kendry, Elijah Oglesby, Solomon Gullett, and 
James Orr. From Indiana Presbytery—Rev. Messrs. Hiram 
A. Hunter, William McClusky, and Alexander R. Downy. 
Absentees—Alexander Downy, William Lynn, James Black- 
well, each twice, and George Merriwether once. Elders— 
Franklin F. Sawyers and John McCormick. From Logan 
Preshytery—Rev. Messrs. Alexander Chapman, William 
Harris, Laban Jones, Abner McDowell, and Cyrus W. Wil- 
son. Absentees—Isaac O. Lewis, Joseph Franceway, and 
Thomas Porter, each twice, Peter Downy and W. C. Long, 
once each. Elder—John N. Porter. From Illinois Presby- 
tery—Rev. Messrs. David Foster, John M. Berry, Thomas 
Campbell, and Gilbert Dodds. Absentees—David W. McLin, 
Joel Knight, and Jesse Pearce, each three times, John Bar- 
ber, and John Porter, twice each. Elder—Edward Robert- 
son. From Bigby Presbytery—Rev. Messrs. James Farr, 
Carson P. Reed, Robert Bell, Robert Malloy. Absentees— 
Andrew O. Horn and James Moore, each twice. Elder—W. 
P. H.R. Davidson. From Barnett Presbytery—Rev. Messrs. 
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Daniel Patton and Robert Rennick. Absentees—Samuel 
King and Henry Rennick, three times, and Robert D. Mor- 
row once. From Knoxville Presbytery—Rev. Messrs. Wil- 
liam Smith, Abner W. Lansden, George Donnell, and Samuel 
M. Aston. Elders—Andrew Cowan and Alexander Provine. 
From Lebanon Presbytery—Rev. Messrs. Samuel McSpadden, 
John Provine, John L. Dillard, Robert 8. Donnell, James 
McDonnell, and Samuel Y. Thomas. Absentees—W illiam 
Bumpass, four, and Thomas Calhoon, seven times. Elders— 
Jesse Jackson, Thomas D. Lansden, John Jackson, and 
James D. Young. From Hopewell Presbytery—Rev. Messrs. 
Robert Baker, Richard Beard, James McKee, William A. 
Brien, and Anthony Lambert. Absentees—James Stewart, 
twice, William Henry, John Malloy, and John C. Smith, 
thrice each. Elder—James McReynolds. From Nashville 
Presbytery—Rev. Messrs. John Beard, James W. Rhea, John 





L. Smith, Eli Guthrie, and Francis Johnston. Absentees— 
Hugh Kirkpatrick, Robert Guthrie, Ezekiel Cloyd, four 
times, William Etherly, Robert Tate, twice each. Elders— 
James Dunning, Samuel Kirkpatrick, George Williamson, 
John McLin, and Thomas Bell. From Tennessee Presby- 
tery—Rev. Messrs. Samuel Harris, Albert G. Gibson, Vincent 
Hubbard, and John Bell. Absentees—Robert Donnell, thrice, 
Aaron Alexander, Samuel M. Cowan, each once, Archibald 
F. Steele, Daniel K. Hunter, twice each, and William Whit- 
sett, four times. Elders—Samuel Davis, Samuel Rose- 
borough, Adam Emmick. From Arkansas Presbytery—Rev. 
Messrs. William W. Stevenson and William Devault. Absen- 
tees—John H. Garvin and James H. Black, twice each, Jose- 
phus A. Cornwall and John Carnahan, three times each, and 
John R. Brown, Frank N. Braly, John W. McCord, and 
Jesse M. Blair, once each. From Anderson Presbytery— 
Rev. Messrs. David Lowry, John Barnett, Franceway R. 
Cossitt, and Matthew H. Bone. Absentees—Hiram MecDan- 
iel, Henry F. Delany, and Aaron Shelby, once each, John 
W. Ogden and W. T. Hutchison, twice each. Elders—Dan- 
iel L. Morrison and Daniel Binum. From the McGee Pres- 
bytery—Rev. Messrs. Caleb Weeden and Hugh R. Smith. 
Absentees—Finis Ewing, Daniel Buie, and James W. Camp- 
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bell, three times each, Robert Sloan, Robert McKirch, David 
M. Kirkpatrick, and Samuel C. Ruby, each twice, Samuel C. 
Davis, William W. Kavanaugh, and Samuel C. Briggs, each 
once, and John B. Morrow, four times. Rev. Hiram A. Hun- 
ter was chosen moderator and Richard Beard clerk. The 
minutes of the last Synod were read. All the members 
present who had been noted as absentees, rendered their 
excuses for absence, which were sustained. All the preach- 
ers present without elders rendered their excuses for not 
having obtained them, which were sustained, excepting in 
the case of John M. Berry and David Lowry, and they were 
pardoned by the Synod. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Messrs. John L. Dillard, Laban 
Jones, and Mr. Daniel L. Morrison be appointed a committee 
to draft a report on the state of religion within the bounds 
of our Church. 

Resolved, That William A. Brien and John Provine be 
appointed a committee to examine the minutes of the Elk 
Presbytery; Carson P. Reed and Hugh R. Smith, to examine 
the minutes of the Tennessee Presbytery; Reuben Burrow 
and Samuel Harris, to examine the minutes of the Arkansas 
Presbytery; John Beard and Abner McDowell, to examine 
the minutes of the Indiana Presbytery; George Donnell and 
Albert G. Gibson, to examine the minutes of the Anderson 
Presbytery; William 8. Burney and Daniel T. Brien, to 
examine the minutes of the McGee Presbytery ; Robert 8. Don- 
nell and Matthew H. Bone, to examine the minutes of the 
Barnett Presbytery; Alexander R. Downy and Vincent 
Hubbard, to examine the minutes of the Logan Presbytery ; 
Isaac Shook and Robert Baker, to examine the minutes of 
the Lilinois Presbytery; Samuel McSpadden and William 
Smith, to examine the minutes of the Hopewell Presbytery ; 
Cyrus W. Wilson and William H. Wilkins, to examine the 
minutes of the Bigby Presbytery; Francis Johnston and 
Robert Malloy, to examine the minutes of the Alabama 
Presbytery; William McClusky and James W. Rhea, to 
examine the minutes of the Knoxville Presbytery; Caleb 
Weeden and Samuel M. Aston, to examine the minutes of 
the Nashville Presbytery; John M. Berry and Robert D. 
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King, to examine the minutes of the Lebanon Presbytery; 
with their respective elders. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Messrs. James B. Porter, William 
Harris, Alexander Chapman, David Foster, Franceway R. 
Cossitt, John Barnett, Robert Bell, David Lowry, and Frank- 
lin Ff. Sawyers, be appointed a committee on education, to 
confer every morning previous to the meeting of the Synod, 
and at other times when it will be deemed expedient for 
them to leave the house, for the purpose of concerting 
some plan to raise funds for the benefit of those literary 
institutions under our care, and that they make such 
suggestions to the trustees of the Cumberland College 
to govern them in their future operations as they may 


think proper, and report the result of their deliberations to 
the Synod. 

Synod adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at nine 
o’clock. Concluded with prayer. 


Wepnespay, October 22. 


Synod met agreeably to adjournment. Constituted with 
prayer. Members present as on yesterday, except the Rev. 
Robert Bell. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Messrs. James Farr, John L. 
Smith, Thomas Campbell, and John Forbes be appointed a 
standing committee to receive and examine all letters and 
communications addressed to this Synod, before they are 
presented to the house. 

The Rev. Samuel M. Cowan appeared and rendered his 
excuse for absence on yesterday, which was sustained. He 
and his elder, Micah Warren, took their seats; also Thomas 
sell and James W. Read, elder, came and took their seats. 
Rev. Robert Bell appeared and rendered his excuse for 
absence this morning, which was sustained. Rev. Aaron 
Alexander appeared and rendered his excuse for absence on 
yesterday and this morning, which was sustained; he also 
offered his excuse for not having an elder at Synod, which 
was sustained. 

The several committees appointed to examine the minutes 
of the different Presbyteries, reported that they had found 
some omissions and inaccuracies, but no material departures 
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from the constitution of our Church, excepting in the case 
of the Arkansas Presbytery, in reconsidering and undoing 
at one session of Presbytery what had been done by a former 
Presbytery; and of the McGee Presbytery, in a resolution 
respecting Free Masonry; and also of the Anderson Presby- 
tery, on which a decision was not made, but the subject was 
laid on the table. 

The committee appointed to receive and examine letters 
and communications, presented a letter from the Rev. Jose- 
phus A. Cornwall from the Arkansas Presbytery, an official 
letter from the Illinois Presbytery, and also a letter from the 
Rev. William Eagleton, stated clerk of the Synod of Ten- 
nessee, which were read in the Synod. 

Resolved, That there be a Presbytery stricken off from 
the Arkansas Presbytery, to be known as the St. Louis 
Presbytery; to be bounded as follows, viz.: On the east 
by the Mississippi river; on the south by the line divid- 
ing the State of Missouri and Arkansas Territory, until said 
line strikes the Currants river; thence up said river to a 
supposed line on the west, so as to strke the head of 
the Gasconade river; thence down said river to the Mis- 
sourl, and down the Missouri to the Mississippi; and be 
composed of the following members, viz.: Rev. Messrs. 
Frank M. Braly, John R. Brown, John W. McCord, 
and John H. Garvin; and that the first session of said 
Presbytery be held at Big River meeting-house, in Wash- 
ington county, State of Missouri, on the third Tuesday 
in April next, and that the Rev. Frank M. Braly be the 
first moderator, and in case of his absence, the Rev. John 
H. Garvin. 

Wuersas, The proposition of the West Tennessee Synod 
respecting a correspondence with this body was noticed at 
our last session, and a committee appointed to confer with 
them, and they by letter have desired no further correspond- 
ence; 

Resolved, That this Synod concur with their wishes on that 
subject, and that the former committee be dissolved. 

Synod adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at nine 
o'clock. Concludeded with prayer. 
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Taurspay, October 23. 
Synod met agreeably to adjournment. Constituted by 
prayer. Members present as on yesterday. 

Rev. Messrs. John Barnett, David Lowry, and Mr. Dabney 
Finley, who were appointed by last Synod as a committee to 
confer with Mr. David Usher on the subject of founding a 
scholarship in Cumberland College, made their report, which 
was referred to the committee on education. 

Rev. Jesse M. Blair appeared and rendered his excuse for 
absence during the former part of this session, and likewise 
for not having brought an elder to Synod. His excuse in 
both cases was sustained. 

Whereas, a resolution has passed this house relative to cer- 
tain proceedings of the McGee Presbytery, the members of 
this house who belong to the fraternity of Free Masons, give 
it as their opinion that it is not unlawful for a minister of 
the gospel to join that fraternity, but that it is not always 
expedient, and they requested this opinion to be embodied 
in the minutes of the Synod. 

W hereas, a resolution of a former Synod was sent by the 
last Synod to the different Presbyteries for their concurrence, 
which has now been obtained from more than two-thirds of 
the Presbyteries, it therefore becomes a law; the substance 
of which is, “ That no licentiate or candidate for the minis- 
try should have a seat in Presbytery or Synod, but that he 
may exercise that office in church sessions.” 

According to a resolution of last Syuod, the different Pres- 
byteries were inquired of relative to opening a subscription 
for the benefit of Cumberland College, and it was found that 
all had complied, except the Logan Presbytery. 

The committee appointed to visit Cumberland College to 
hold a sacramental meeting and examine the several départ- 
ments connected with the institution, made their report, 
which was adopted. 

The Rev. Messrs. Laban Jones and Isaac Shook, who were 
appointed by last Synod to ride and collect for the benefit of 
Cumberland College, made their reports, which were adopted. 

Rev. John M. Berry obtained leave of absence until to- 


morrow morning. 
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W hereas, the Lilinois Presbytery has officially applied to this 
Synod for advice in the case of Nimrod G. Ferguson, until he 
gives satisfaction as to repentance and reformation, and until 
they believe that his restoration would give satisfaction to 
the Church generally, that they then restore him; and if he 
fail to give satisfaction on these subjects, that they depose 
him utterly for immorality. 

Wuereas, This Synod, seeing and lamenting the great evils 
which attend the intemperate use of ardent spirits through 
our country generally, and seeing with pleasure the active 
exertions which are now making by other denominations of 
Christians, and by temperance societies throughout the 
United States, and’ wishing to contribute their influence in 
promoting so good a work; therefore, 

Resolved, That the preachers belonging to this Church, both 
ordained and licentiate, and also the different members of our 
Church, be recommended to discountenance the unnecessary 
use of ardent spirits in the several congregations, settlements, 
and families, and wherever else their influence may ‘extend. 

Wuersas, The 4th day of July is the birthday of Ameri- 
can independence; therefore, 

Resolved, That it be annaally observed as a day of religious 
thanksgiving by the churches under our care, and that every 
minister endeavor to deliver a sermon on that day. 

Rev. William McClusky obtained leave of absence during 
the remainder of this Synod. 

Synod adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at nine 
o’clock. Concluded with prayer. 

Fripay, October 24 

Synod met agreeably to adjournment. Constituted by 
prayer. Members present as on yesterday, except the Rev. 
William McClusky. 

Resolved, That the business of the General Assembly be 
now taken up for discussion. 

After some deliberation, the subject was postponed until 
evening. 

The Rev. Robert 8. Donnell and Messrs. Thomas D. Lans- 
den and John Jackson obtained leave to be absent during the 
rest of this Synod. 
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Resolved, That a Presbytery be stricken off the Llinois 
Presbytery, bounded as follows, viz.: Beginning at the mouth 
of the Lllinois river, thence up said river to the north line of 
town ten, thence with said line to the Little Wabash, thence 
down said stream to the south line of town seven, thence 
east with said line to the State line, thence north so as to 
include all the lands north of the aforesaid lines; to be known 
as the Sangamon Presbytery; to be composed of the follow- 
ing members, viz.: Rev. David Foster, John M. Berry, 
Thomas Campbell, Gilbert Dodds, and John Porter; to meet 
at the house of William Druman, in Sangamon county, 
State of Lllinois, on the 20th day in April, 1829; and that 
John M. Berry be the first moderator, and in case of his 
failure, Thomas Campbell. 

The committee on education made their report, which was 
read, and the following resolutions offered, which were unan- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That an auditor of accounts should be appointed 
at Cumberland College, whose duty it shall be to examine all 


the accounts of the clerk and report annually to the Synod, 
but that no additional compensation be allowed for that 
service; and that Daniel L. Morrison be recommended to the 


trustees as a proper person to fill that office. 

2. Wuereas, The right of appointing and removing the 
trustees of Cumberland College is exclusively vested in and 
belongs to this Synod, and cannot be rightfully exercised by 
any other man or body of men; and, whereas, great abuses 
might prevail in the board of trustees during the recess of 
Synod, and great injury result before the next meeting of 
the same, for a remedy, and for the more convenient and con- 
stant exercise of this power and right of removing and 
appointing trustees, be it 

Resolved, by the Synod of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
That a standing commission be appointed near said College, 
which shall exercise during the recess the undoubted right 
and power of Synod, by the appointing and removing of 
trustees of said College, if there be a necessity; which com- 
mission shall be composed of the following members, viz.: 
Rev. Measrs. F. R. Cossitt, John Barnett, Hiram McDaniel, 
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James Johnston, William T. Hutchison, Matthew H. Bone, 
John W. Ogden, David W. McLin, Alexander Chapman, 
Aaron Shelby, and William Harris; any five of whom, with 
as many elders, shall constitute a quorum, and shall possess 
full power and authority to remove and appoint trustees for 
said College as they may see occasion; and that Rev. F. R. 
Cossitt be appointed moderator of the said commission of 
Synod, with power to convene the same as he may see proper. 

8. That the trustees of Cumberland College do present a 
petition to the Legislature of Kentucky at their next session, 
praying that an act may be passed authorizing them to 
receive and collect the amount of the several donations sub- 
scribed to said College prior to the 8th of January, 1827. 

4. That the trustees of said College be requested to pay 
strict attention in the management of the farm, to preserving 
and improving the soil by changing the crops, the cultivating 
of small grain, the sowing of clover, and the manuring of 
the ground as far as circumstances will permit. 

5. In order to afford facilities to the improvement of the 
candidates and licentiates belonging to the Cumberland Col- 
lege in their several parts of trial; to insure their better 
government and discipline, and to afford them the advant- 
ages of presbyterial care and guardianship, and for other 
beneficial purposes, be it 

Resolved, That a new Presbytery be constituted by the 
name of Princeton Presbytery, to include all that part of 
Caldwell county, in Kentucky, lying between the Cumber- 
land and Tradewater rivers, and the congregation of Piny 
Fork; to be composed of the following members, viz.: Rev. 
Messrs. F. R. Cossitt, David Lowry, John W. Ogden, and 
James Johnston; that the said members do meet at Cum- 
berland College on the 29th day of November next, and 
constitute a Presbytery, of which Rev. F. R. Cossitt be 
the first moderator, and in case of his failure, the Rev. 
David Lowry; and that all candidates and _licentiates 
becoming members of College shall be under the care and 
jurisdiction of the said Princeton Presbytery, and shall 
produce a letter from the Presbytery to which they last 
belonged, as in other cases of removal, and on leaving 
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College shall take like recommendations to their respective 
Presbyteries. 

6. That it be cordially recommended to the trustees of 
Cumberland College that the present teachers be continued. 

7. That it be reeommended to the trustees to diminish the 
charge and labors of the manager of the farm, by placing 
the cultivation of the garden and those vegetables which are 
required for the refectory, together with the care of all the 
live stock, except the working horses and oxen, and com- 
mitting the same to the manager of the refectory; and that 
the salary of the manager of the farm be reduced to two 
hundred and fifty dollars in specie; and that the manager of 
the refectory be authorized to hire an additional servant to 
assist in this labor; and that it be recommended to the trus- 
tees to continue the present officers of the institution. 

8. That the trustees of Cumberland College be advised to 
propose to Mr. David Usher and Dr. Washington Stewart to 
submit the land donated by them to Cumberland College to 
be disposed of by said trustees for the benefit of said College, 
and so soon as the amount necessary for the endowment of a 
scholarship can be realized in cash or permanent improve- 
ments, the said trustees allow to said Usher and Washington 
Stewart, or either of them so complying, the benefits of a 
scholarship according to a former resolution of Synod; and 
that said David Usher and Washington Stewart be allowed 
to co-operate with said trustees in effecting the above pur- 
poses; and that the scholarship of the said David Usher shall 
cover the expenses of his son Francis C. Usher’s education, 
already commenced at said College, provided the said D. 
Usher will deduct from the duration of said scholarship the 
time his son has been at College. 

9. That it be recommended to the trustees to call on the 
managers of the farm and refectory to present a list of the 
horses, stock, farming utensils, furniture, and other property 
in their possession at the commencement of the ensuing 
year, and also at the close of the same, and that these lists 
be forwarded by the trustees to the next Synod. 

The committee on the state of religion made their report, 
which was read and referred to a committee composed of the 
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Rev. Messrs. F. R. Cossitt, David Lowry, and Mr. Daniel L. 
Morrison, for publication. 


The subject of a General Assembly was again taken up, 
and after mature deliberation and fervent and solemn prayer, 
the great Head of the Church, in an unusual manner, seemed 
graciously to aftord his light, and a decision was made in 
favor of a General Assembly. The vote stood thus: for a 
delegate Synod, 20; for a General Assembly, 67. 

Mr. R. E. C. Dougherty, elder of the Rev. Richard Beard, 
appeared and took his seat. 

Synod adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at nine 
o'clock. Concluded with prayer. 

SaturpDay, October 25. 

Synod met agreeably to adjournment. Constituted by 
prayer. Members present as on yesterday, except the Rev. 
Robert 8. Donnell and Messrs. Thomas D. Lansden and John 
Jackson. 

Wuereas, This Synod have determined to constitute a 
General Assembly, 

Resolved, That the following Synods be constituted, viz.: 
1. The McGee, Barnett, Sangamon, [llinois, St. Louis, and 
Arkansas Presbyteries compose a Synod to be known as the 
Missouri Synod, which shall meet the first Tuesday in Octo- 
ber, 1829, at Potosi, Washington county, State of Missouri; 
and that Rev. Finis Ewing be the first moderator, and in 
case of his failure, the Rev. Samuel King. 2. That the An- 
derson, Princeton, Logan, and Indiana Presbyteries compose 
a Synod to be known as the Green River Synod; to meet 
the second Tuesday in October, 1829, at the town of Hender- 
son, in Henderson county, State of Kentucky; and that the 
Rev. David Lowry be the first moderator, and in case of his 
failure, the Rev. Alexander Chapman. 3. That the Nash- 
ville, Lebanon, Knoxville, and Hopewell Presbyteries com- 
pose a Synod to be known as the Franklin Synod; to meet 
the third Tuesday in October, 1829, at the Big Spring meet- 
ing-house, in Wilson county, State of Tennessee; and that 
the Rev. Thomas Calhoon be the first modertor, and in case 
of his failure, the Rev. Samuel McSpadden. 4. That the 
Alabama, Bigby, Elk, and Tennessee Presbyteries compose a 
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Synod to be known as the Columbia Synod; to meet on the 
fourth Tuesday in October, 1829, at Huntsville, State of Ala- 
bama; and that the Rev. Robert Donnell be the first modea- 
tor, and in case of his failure, the Rev. James B. Porter. 

The Rev. John L. Dillard and Messrs. Alexander Provine, 
Thomas Bell, and Jesse Jackson obtained leave to be absent 
during the remainder of this Synod. 

In order to obtain funds for the benefit of those literary 
institutions under the care of this Synod, 

Resolved, That all the below mentioned preachers are ap- 
pointed, and they are hereby required to make personal appli- 
cation to the members of our Church and others, in the dis- 
tricts to which they are appointed, for about fifty cents each 
in specie or its equivalent, for the benefit of Cumberland Col- 
lege and Charity Hall; and when more than one preacher is 
assigned to a district, they may divide said district as they may 
judge most expedient, but must be sure to make the applica- 
tion. Of the McGee Presbytery, Rev. Messrs. Finis Ewing, 
Archibald McCorkle, William Kavanaugh, and Robert Sloan, 
to collect in the Lamine; Daniel Buie, John B. Morrow, and 
David M. Kirkpatrick, in the Calloway; Samuel C. Ruby, in 
the St. Charles; James W. Campbell and Samuel G. Briggs, 
in the Salt river; Hugh R. Smith and Samuel C. Davis, in 
the Howard districts. Of the Barnett Presbytery, Rev. 
Messrs. Samuel King, Daniel Patton, and Henry Rennick, in 
the Liberty, and Robert Morrow, in the Lexington districts. 
Of the St. Louis Presbytery, Rev. Messrs. John H. Garvin, 
in the St. Louis, and Frank M. Braly, in the Madison dis- 
tricts. Of the Indiana Presbytery, Rev. Messrs. Alexander 
R. Downy and William Lynn, in the Princeton; Alexander 
Downy, in the White river; William McClusky, in the 
Wabash, James Blackwell, in the Patoka; and George Mer- 
riwether, in the Crawfordsville districts. Of the Tennessee 
Presbytery, Rev. Messrs. Vincent Hubbard, in Limestone 
county; Samuel M. Cowan, in Madison county; John Bell, 
in Franklin county; and Daniel K. Hunter, in Jackson 
county. Of the Alabama Presbytery, Rev. Messrs. John 
Williams, in the counties of Blount, Jefferson, Shelby, and 
Bibb; James T. Guthrie, in the counties of Dallas, Perry, 
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and Montgomery. Of the Lebanon Presbytery, Rev. Messrs. 
Robert 8. Donnell and Samuel Y. Thomas, in Rutherford 
county and the upper end of Wilson; Samuel McSpadden, 
James McDonnell, and Robert L. Mitchell, a licentiate, in 
Warren, White, and Overton counties; Thomas Calhoon, 
John L. Dillard, and John Provine, in the counties of Jack- 
son, Smith, Wilson, and a part of Sumner. Of the Logan 
Presbytery, Rev. Messrs. Alexander Chapman, in the Mont- 
gomery; William Harris, in the Moreca; William C. Long, 
in the Hartford; Isaac O. Lewis and James Franceway, in 
the Green river districts. Of the Illinois Presbytery, Rev. 
Messrs. David W. MecLin, James Alexander, a licentiate, in 
the Shawneetown; John Barber, in the Edwardsville; Jesse 
Pearce, in the Golconda; and Joel Knight, in the Shoal 
creek districts. Of the Sangamon Presbytery, Rev. David 
Foster throughout that Presbytery. Of the Nashville Pres- 
bytery, Rev. Messrs. John Beard, Eli Guthrie, and John L. 
Smith, in the Nashville; William Ralston, a licentiate, in 
the Tennessee; Francis Johnston, in the Gallatin districts; 
George Donnell, in the upper part of the Presbytery; and Ab- 
ner McDowell, in Nashville and its vicinity. Of the Knoxville 
Presbytery, Rev. Messrs. Samuel M. Aston, in the Hiwassee; 
Abner W. Lansden, in the Knoxville; William Smith, in 
the Greene; and Robert Tate, a licentiate, be requested to 
attend the Sequatchie districts. Of Hopewell Presbytery, 
Rev. Messrs. Richard Beard, James McKee, and John C. 
Smith, in the Obion and Carroll; James Stewart and Robert 
Baker, in the Forked Deer; Anthony Lambert, in the Hen- 
derson; James Malloy and William A. Brien, in the Hatchie 
districts. Of the Elk Presbytery, Rev. Messrs. James B. 
Porter, in the Snow creek district and in the towns of Frank- 
lin and Nashville; William H. Wilkins, in the Mulberry; 
Isaac Shook, in the Florence; R. D. King and Henry B. War- 
ren, in the Richland; Thomas J. Brien and Humphrey C. 
Ferguson, in the Duck river; and Andrew Smith, in the 
Buffalo districts. Of Bigby Presbytery, Rev. Messrs. James 
Farr and James Moore, in the Morgan; Robert Malloy, in 
the Bigby; Andrew O. Horn and Carson P. Reed, in the 
Franklin districts. Of the Princeton and Anderson Presby- 
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teries, Rev. Messrs. Henry F. Delany and Aaron Shelby, in 
the Henderson, agreeably to their appointment by the Pres- 
bytery; David Lowry and Franceway R. Cossitt, in the 
Princeton Presbytery and in the Lexington districts, and 
David Lowry to include the towns of Hopkinsville, Cadiz, 
Canton, Salem, and Smithland; that John W. Ogden, in the 
Tennessee; William T. Hutchinson and John Barnett, in the 
Christian; and that Matthew H. Bone ride through both 
Presbyteries at discretion until April next, and H. Hill, a 
licentiate, be requested to assist during the next summer; 
and that the aforesaid preachers be directed to make their 
first report to their respective Presdyteries next spring, and 
that the moneys collected previously to that time be for- 
warded by the delegates of the several Presbyteries to the 
first meeting of the General Assembly; and that they report 
to their Presbyteries from time to time, until they shall 
have complied with the before mentioned requisition; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That all the ordained preachers belonging to the 
Synod be also requested to aid and co-operate in the aforesaid 
work. 

Resolved, That the Friday before the fourth Sabbath in May, 
1829, be set apart as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, 
for a revival of God’s work and for an increase of laborers 
in his vineyard. 

Wuereas, From the minutes of the Anderson Presbytery, 
it appears that the Presbytery had been impelled by public 
form to depose James Y. Barnett from his office in his 
absence; 

Resolved, That that Presbytery be recommended to recon- 
sider his case, and decide the same as they may deem lawful 
and prudent. 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the stated clerk 
of this Synod to transmit all the minutes and papers 
belonging to said Synod to the first meeting of the General 
Assembly. 

Several resolutions expressing the thanks of this house to 
the citizens of Franklin and vicinity for their polite and 
hospitable treatment of the members of Synod during their 
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present session, were presented, adopted, and ordered to be 
published in the Western Balam. 

Resolved, That the following plan be adopted for the regu- 
lation of our several Synods and the General Assembly. 


OF THE SYNOD AND ITS POWERS. 


Sec. 1. As a Presbytery is a convention of the bishops or 
ordained preachers and elders within a certain district, so a 
Synod is a convention of the bishops or ordained preachers 
and elders within a larger district, including three or more 
Presbyteries. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each minister to bring with 
him an elder to sit in Synod; and five ministers with their 
respective elders shall constitute a quorum to transact syn- 
odical business, provided a majority of said members belong 
to no one Presbytery; and that each Synod meet once a year 
upon its own adjournmont. 

Sec. 3. The Synod shall admit and judge of appeals, regu- 
larly brought up from the Presbyteries; give their judgment 
on all references or ecclesiastical cases made to them; review 
the Presbytery books; redress whatever has been done by 
Presbyteries contrary to orders; to create, review, or dissolve 
Presbyteries when deemed expedient; to take effectual care 
that Presbyteries observe the constitution of the Church; to 
make such regulations for the benefit of the whole body, and 
of the Presbyteries and churches under their care, as shall 
be agreeable to the word of God, and not contrary to the 
decisions of the General Assembly; and to propose to the 
General Assembly for their adoption, such measures as may 
be of common advantage to the whole Church. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of Synod to forward their 
minutes for the inspection of the General Assembly. 


OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Sec. 1. The General Assembly is the highest judicature of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and shall represent in 
one body all the particular churches of this denomination, 
and shall bear the style and title of the General Assembly 
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of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America. 

Sec. 2. The General Assembly shall consist of a delegation 
of bishops from each Presbytery in the following proportion, 
viz.: each Presbytery shall send one minister and one elder; 
each Presbytery consisting of twelve or more ministers, shall 
send two ministers and two elders; and no Presbytery shall 
be entitled to a representation of more than two ministers 
and two elders; and these delegates thus appointed shall bear 
the title of Commissioners to the General Assembly. 

Sec. 3. Any twelve or more of these commissioners, one- 
half of whom shall be ministers, being met on the day and 
at the pluce appointed, shall be competent to form a General 
Assembly, and to proceed to business. 

Sec. 4. The Assembly shall receive and judge of all appeals 
regularly brought before them from the inferior judicatories ; 
give their judgment on all references or ecclesiastical cases 
made to them ; to review the synodical books; redress what- 
ever has been done by Synods contrary to orders; to take 
effectual care that Synods observe the constitution of the 
Church; make such regulations for the benefit of their whole 
body, and of the Synods, Presbyteries, and churches under 
their care as shall be agreeable to the word of God and the 
constitution of this Church. 

Sec. 5. The General Assembly shall constitute the bond of 
union, peace, correspondence, and mutual confidence among 
all our churches. 

Sec. 6. To the Assembly also belongs the power of coun- 
seling, reasoning, and judging in controversies respecting 
doctrine and discipline; of reproving, warning, or bearing 
testimony against error in doctrines or immorality in prac- 
tice in any church, Presbytery, or Synod; of corresponding 
with other Churches; of putting a stop to systematical con- 
tentions and disputations; and, in general, of recommending 
and attempting reformation of manners, and of promoting 
charity, truth and holiness through all the churches; of alter- 
ing, dissolving, or erecting new Synods when they judge it 
necessary. 

Sec. 7. Before any regulation proposed by the Assembly 
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to be established and constitutional rules shall be obligatory 
on the churches, it shall be necessary to transmit them to all 
the Presbyteries, and to receive the returns of at least a ma- 
jority of the Presbyteries, in writing, approving thereof. 

Sec. 8. Each Presbytery shall appoint their commissioners 
at any Presbytery not more than eight months previous to 
the meeting of the Assembly, a certificate of which appoint- 
ment shall be presented to the clerk at the meeting of the 
Assembly. 

Sec. 9. The Assembly shall meet at least once in every two 
years. Their first meeting shall be on the third Tuesday in 
May, 1829, at Princeton, Caldwell county, Kentucky, and 
then as they may appoint; and if there be not a quorum 
present, they shall have power to adjourn from day to day, 
until a sufficient number shall have met to constitute an 
Assembly. 

Sec. 10. On the day to which the Assemby stands ad- 
journed, the moderator of the last General Assembly, if 
present, or, in case of his absence, some other minister pres- 
ent, shall open the meeting by delivering a sermon, implore 
the Divine blessing, and preside as moderator until 4 mod- 
erator and clerk be chosen. 

Sec. 11. The Assembly shall not infringe upon the liberties 
and privileges with which the constitution invests the several 
Synods and Presbyteries of our Church. 


Resolved, That the General Assembly have power at their 
first session to review these proceedings and prepare them 
for publication. 

The Rev. Messrs. William Harris, John L. Smith, and Mr. 
Daniel Binum obtained leave to be absent during the residue 
of this Synod. 

Synod adjourned to meet Monday morning at sunrise. 
Concluded with prayer. 


Monpay, October 27. 


Synod met agreeably to adjournment. Constituted by 
prayer. Members present as on Saturday, except the Rev. 
Messrs. John L. Dillard, William Harris, John L. Smith, and 
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Messrs. Jesse Jackson, Alexander Provine, Thomas Bell, and 
Daniel Binum. 

Resolved, That the several Presbyteries be authorized and 
required to appoint and send commissioners to the General 
Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, which is 
to meet at Princeton, Kentucky, on the third Tuesday in 
May, 1829, in the following ratio, viz.: each Presbytery con- 
sisting of twelve or more ministers shall send two ministers 
and two elders. 

Resolved, That the following missionaries be appointed to 
ride and collect funds for the benefit of Cumberland College, 
viz.: Cyrus W. Wilson, six months; Laban Jones, two 
months or more; Robert Rennick, until next Synod; Caleb 
Weeden, two months or more; Matthew H. Bone, five 
months or more; Samuel M. Cowan, one month or more; Wil- 
liam Devault, five months or more; Henry F. Delany, three 
months or more. 

Resolved, That all the business which has been transacted 
by this Synod, the reports and accounts which were to be 
made to our next Synod, be referred to the first meeting of 
the General Assembly; and this Synod be and the same is 
hereby dissolved. 

~Concluded with prayer. 

Hiram A. Hunter, Moderator. 

RicuarD Bearp, Clerk. 


CLOSING NOTE. 


In bringing the long series of articles to a close with the 
present outgoing administration of the TuzoLogicaL Meprium, 
our Cumberland Presbyterian quarterly, I cannot forbear 
expressions of gratitude to the kind Providence which led 
me to this work, and has given life and leisure for its prose- 
cution thus far. In no other way could I have been brought 
into communion with the widely-dispersed ministry of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. In no other way could I 
have gained so vivid an impression of the noble characters 
and splendid Christian deeds of its divinely commissioned 
founders. 


My work has all along been a labor of love. My prayer 
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and my hope is that 1 may yet be allowed to finish my pro- 
jected journey through all the ramifications of our Church 
archives and periodicals and other literature, and thus to 
collect and preserve for some future ready writer and true 
hearted lover of his Church, the materials for a connected 
narrative worthy of the theme. 

To the editor of the Meprum, Rev. M. B. DeWitt, I am 
under special obligations for assistance, when burdened with 
conflicting official duties; as also to John Frizzell, the always 
courteous and efficient stated clerk of the General Assembly. 
J. Berrien LInpsiey. 


Art. I1.—God Unsearchable Yet Revealed. 


ALTHOUGH to most reflecting minds moments of doubt will 
come as to whether the world has a Creatay, yet these mo- 
ments are very few in the lives of a large majority of such 
persons. And these times are not so much moments as rapid 
instants, as that division of the pendulum-beat which shows 
a flash of lightning. There are involuntary states of mind 
which come unbidden at unexpected moments to hold us by 
a strange spell. Many persons, when standing on some pin- 
nacle of a rock or temple, feel suddenly some voice within, 
saying, “Cast thyself headlong,” and the foot steps back 
from a feeling of sudden helplessness. Many, not upon any 
such height, when at peace at home, experience the strange 
feeling of the suicide. And so instants will come when one 
doubts his own sanity, and even doubts his real existence. 
Thus there are few thoughtful minds to which moments of 
involuntary atheism will not suddenly occur. All the proof 
of God suddenly fails, and, as upon a precipice the foot steps 
back as from a terrible shock, under the awful spell of self- 
destruction, so at times the belief in God fails, and the heart 
shrinks with the chill of a coming annihilation. 
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After one has estimated all vhese instants of blackness, he 
may easily see that they are but a small part of the whole 
lifetime, and, like the lightning flashes, make but a small 
part of the summer of life. In the most days, and months, 
and years of a majority, even of skeptics and atheists, God 
is ever around to receive reproach for their adversity, and 
little thanks for their prosperity. When some great piece 
of good fortune befalls even a wicked man, it is wonderful how 
he will confess that the Great Being is merciful and good. 

If any one should ask what we know about God, I should 
confess, for myself, very little. To every rational creature, 
the very name stamps the being with infinity, and hence 
with unsearchableness. I am finite. There are depths in 
the oceans which no line has ever measured; there are planets 
in view whose distances and revolutions are not ascertained ; 
there are incidents and facts concerning our earth, with 
which we come in daily contact, that are unexplained, 
and, for aught we know, are inexplicable; there is very much 
in my own being and in the mode of my existence which I 
do not comprehend. I confess that if their existence depended 
wholly upon the*testimony of others, a belief in them would 
prove a severe ordeal to my faith. Yet I know not only that 
I exist, but that these uncomprehended things exist as con- 
stituents of my being. 

Because, however, we may not “find out the Almighty to 
perfection,” does not argue that we can know nothing of 
him, but rather to apprehend in him the being and character 
assigned him in his works and in his word—“the King eter- 
nal, invisible, the only wise God our Heavenly Father.” 
What more than all things else holds the human race to the 
persuasion that God is a reality, is that law of cause and 
effect located in the soul—a law which associates an intelli- 
gent cause with an intelligent effect. 

Religion is not simply the effect of an instinct, but also of 
a formal argument, which leads the mind from a design inev- 
itably to infer a designer. While we are right in denom- 
inating religion as a sentiment, yet it is not wholly an appe- 
tite, like hunger or thirst, but it is a sentiment which is con- 
stantly reinforced by the dicta of sound logic. 
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Man perceives the marvels of the earth and sky, the amaz- 
ing adaptations, and variations, and decorations, and so full 
are these of wisdom that he inevitably infers that some mind 
projected and formed all this external world. The effort was 
made many hundreds of years ago to deduce the universe 
from spontaneous action of matter, but all these many cen- 
turies since that effort we have been able to find but a few 
advocates of the theory. In a very hasty survey of the 
universe, one might find a delicate support for the thought 
that the worldg were made by star-dust rolling itself together 
by attraction, but the moment one moves away from these 
generalities and passes into the details of earth, or of man, 
or of man’s mind and heart, or into the details of any part 
of the natural world, the idea that the universe was made 
by chemistry or came by chance all goes to nothingness. A 
single song-bird, a single laughing child, the speech or elo- 
quence or poetry of manhood, the beauty of woman, come 
in to reduce to naught all our accidents of chemistry. We 
are made such that we must seek an adequate cause, and no 
human mind can so stultify itself as to admit an accident as 
an adequate cause. Select a pink, a rose, or a mocking-bird, 
and chance or chemistry could no more have educed these 
than they could have composed the plays of Shakespeare. 
Select a plant like the “morning-glory,” and then ask what 
chance or insensate chemistry would need do to place in our 
world such a flowering vine. The power of rapid growth 
they would have to give it, that in two months it might 
cover the doors and windows of the cottage. They would 
need so to instruct it that as the blossoms of a few days’ old 
should die, there would be new ones opening, so that no 
morning for two months need be without this display of 
colors. They would be compelled to teach it to shut up its 
delicate cups by ten o’clock each day, to keep fresh their 
vital moisture and delicate pigments, and then with the first 
streaks of dawn of a succeeding day, to open up their obla- 
tion of beauty and gladness. Above all, chemistry or chance 
would have to teach the ‘“‘ morning-glory” how to make balls 
of seed in the autumn, and to hold them up high and dry 
through the winter to sow them again inthe spring. Instead 
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of making a heaven full of such stars as Sirius and Jupiter 
and our sun, chance and chemistry cannot make the poor 
man’s creeping, blossoming vine, and teach it to bloom while 
the dew is on and make seed for the next May. 

Take a little ball of fruit, for example the strawberry, and 
ask the chance of Lucretius or the naturalism of Huxley to 
produce it, and there is no language to express our despair 
over a supply for the table from these philosophic sources. 
These philosophies are a rare kind of food for the intellect, 
but ask their chance or “progression” to*make for us a 
basket of oranges or a bunch of grapes, and they ask us 
blushingly to accept their excuse and regrets. It would seem 
that each cluster on the vine and each apple on the branch, 
which, besides being so marvelous to the sight and taste, 
contains within itself the seeds of another vine and tree, 
should render atheism impossible. That inherent force of 
which the scientists have said so much, must still be in the 
universe, and yet it is doing nothing in the present by the 
way of making strawberries, and grapes, and apples for our 
gardens and our tables. If God made the universe, all must 
concede that he would have the right to pause at any instant 
in the production of new forms of vegetable or animal life, 
but if the universe came from insensate agents, they cannot 
suspend action, but must be doing in the present what they 
are alleged to have done in the past. And if the ancient oyster 
and monkey tended onward and upward, the oyster and ape 
should show some signs of the intention to become men and 
women, orators, poets, and statesmen. The oyster dares not 
lay aside his innate ambition. 

Pass from the world of blossoms and fruits to the nest- 
building creatures—the birds—and here our atheism is ren- 
dered almost a mental insanity. The oriole builds its nest 
on such a slender twig that no serpent, cat, animal, or bird 
of prey can find a basis for acting against the little home. 
Nothing but the breeze and sunshine and mother-bird can 
touch the eggs or little ones. The nest is built like the poor 
man’s house, with a door, but no window, but it is lined with 
tapestry, for all the threads the wise birds can pick from old 
rags or steal from the door-rug, are woven into that part of 
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the little home next the brood and away from the storm. 
When the atheist tells us that there was a bioplasm once in 
the bottom of the ocean, which developed upward until at 
last it had golden colored wings, and built a nest and lined 
it with stolen lace, we feel that atheism is making sport of 
our sense, and is attempting to learn the limits of our credu- 
lity. The nest of the hornet and the cell of the honey-bee 
are equally wonderful, and would tax to the utmost the con- 
structive powers of accident or development. It weighs 
heavily against any notion that the world is self-made; that 
in the historic period of six thousand or ten thousand years 
the world has not shown us any specimen of this work. Our 
birds are not springing up out of potential mud, but are, 
with wonderful uniformity, coming forth from the blue, 
speckled, brown, or white eggs; and with amazing faithful- 
ness our morning-glories, and pinks, and dahlies are depend- 
ing upon the seeds that were formed out of the blossoms, 
roots, or bulbs of last year, and in six thousand years nature 
has not made a new seed or a flower without a seed. Now, 
a personal God can cease making flowers when he chooses, 
but it is the quality of a natural law or a chemical action that 
it cannot suspend its operations. If our earth once created 
animals, it should be in that line of action still, and rivals 
of man should be pressing to the front from oyster and ape. 
Pass from the nest-building bird and bee to the house- 
building man, and you behold a rational idea, a strange 
blending of cause and effect carried onward. The nest of 
the oriole, although artistic and full of adaptation, is an hum- 
ble embodiment of intelligence, compared with a modern 
home, or compared with the temples of worship or the 
palaces of kings. Approach the house of some industrious, 
successful, and educated man, and what thoughts and what 
tastes meet you at the outer gate! The walls or fence at the 
entrance are all ornamented with vines and flowers; the 
walks leading toward the house, the porches, the entrance; 
within, the furniture, the library, the pictures, the table, the 
food, the inmates, their culture, their civility, the happy faces 
of the children, form, all in all, an amazing result for a 
bioplasm on the bottom of old ocean to design and produce. 
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Suppose, while you are wondering how oysters and lizards 
could reach such a beautiful result, the wife and daughter of 
this ideal home should go to the piano and play for you one 
of Beethoven’s softest and sweetest andantes, or sing for you 
an aria of a hymn, how much more is the proposition em- 
barrassed that ever that wife, or daughter, or music sprang 
up from a world that had no God. In the midst of such 
reflections and scenes, atheism comes in as a most trifling 
mockery of man’s common sense. 

The human mind has often passed through inexplicable 
spells of simplicity and credulity. We smile now to think 
that the ancients should have lived in the idea that our world 
was flat, and that the sun went under it at night by a short 
line, so as to be ready for the morning trip again in the 
higher blue. Phcebus drove over in great style by day, and 
then the sun-horses were led back at night by some grooms 
while Phebus slept in his chariot. We smile at the notion 
of Homer and Virgil that there was a cavern up north where 
souls, dead as to this outer surface, passed inside the earth to 
hell and heaven. We wonder at Luther that he saw so many 
devils. We wonder at the lawyers, and judges, and states- 
men who believed that there were persons who could bewitch 
a neighborhood, and make men, women, and children sick; 
and could make a poor man’s cow die or his child become 
insane; that these persons could navigate the air on a broom- 
stick, through witchery. Indeed, there are a hundred places 
in the history of man where we might pause with amaze- 
ment that that lordly, divine thing called reason, could ever 
have given its assent to opinions to us so ridiculous. But 
such being the actual history of human credulity, why may 
not atheism be only one more shape of this perverse weakness 
of man amid the creations of his own fancy? Will not the 
time come when those who feel that the universe came from 
bioplasm will be classed along with the ancients who thought 
that our world rested on a turtle that swam in a sea, or upon 
Atlas, who held this vast domain on his shoulders? 

At times atheism seems dignified and thoughtful, but 
again it leads to that same feeling which creeps over a man 
when some one for amusement has imposed on his good 
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nature and innocence. An American, who had suddenly 
become rich, and without intelligence or education to rightly 
appreciate or use his wealth, and who thought to travel was 
the proper thing, must needs see foreign lands, took the 
train from London out to Manchester. It so happened that 
he sat with a dry, witty, and mischievous priest, who soon 
found that the American was out to see the great points, and 
things, and monuments of earth, To gratify this thirst, the 
“Father” began very soon to point out remarkable things to 
the eyes from America. The train passed in rapid succession 
the houses of Shakespeare, and Burns, and Sir Walter Scott, 
the tomb of Chalmers, and the Cenotaphs of Washington, 
and Crsar, and Cicero; and in that one hundred and fifty 
miles, the same train swept majestically through the battle- 
fields of William of Orange, and even the Waterloo of Na- 
poleon. When the delighted traveler called upon a friend in 
Manchester and confessed that he had seen more in six hours 
than he had thought to see in three months, and began his 
specifications of joy and delight, he was informed that he 
must have traveled with some good old father of wine and 
jokes. Without meaning any disrespect to the science ot 
final evolution, I must say that sometimes, after reading 
pages which extract our universe from slime and ooze, I put 
aside the volume in a form of anger, and feel that men are 
around who are playing off their tricks upon me, a poor 
traveler through the world! The men have come back who 
wish to see the earth on the back of a turtle, and the turtle 
swimming in asea. While we are all very credulous, I do 
not wish to see the field of Waterloo between London and 
Manchester, if I can possibly avoid the sight. 

Regardipg the universe, let us all stand firmly upon that 
principle of logic, that intellect in a result must vindicate 
intellect in the cause; and let us not fear the credulity of one 
who holds to this principle so much as the one who rejects 
it. In assuming that the liberal Christian is one who will 
believe anything told him by pastor or pope, let us rather 
conclude that one who can make this world out of insensate 
forces, out of inanimate elements, surpasses the religious soul 
in the power of believing the strange and the improbable. 


VOL. x, No. 4.—5. 
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The civilized lands are, im these late years, very full of char- 
ity toward all forms of opinion. It is widely admitted that 
man is not to be held responsible for his political or religious 
belief. While the world should be full of toleration, yet an 
honest belief should not be accorded to any one who has been 
too indolent to make a survey of the case before him, or has 
been too prejudiced to make a broad and fair survey. It is 
not certainly a duty of charity that it should tell a youth 
who has never given the universe one hour of thought, and 
who has wasted his days and years over games, and perhaps 
in vices, that he is entitled to his opinion that there is no 
God or future life—that one cannot help his belief. It is 
only an honest belief we can excuse; and no belief is honest 
if it has omitted those intelligent labors of mind and that 
openness. of heart, which are of prime importance to help 
man to an excusable creed. It must be remembered that all 
the bigots and fools in the whole history of man have de- 
fended themselves by saying, “These are my sentiments.” 
The man who, under a horrid infatuation, made a sacrifice 
of his little daughter recently, could plead also that such 
were his views. After the massacre of the sixty thou- 
sand Protestants by authority of Romanism, public thanks 
were ordered in the Church for such a riddance from heretics. 
The words, “Such are our ideas,” have made all the pages 
of our world’s history blush with blood. An awful question 
should rise up before us, namely, What right had these per- 
sons to such sentiments? Had they long and carefully pon- 
dered both sides? Had they been patient students, and with- 
out prejudice considered the details of the immense case? 
Or had their opinions been born of old passion, and nursed 
in narrowness and idleness? When in France the rabble 
hurried to prison certain bishops and priests as being guilty 
of paying homage to a personage whom they called “God,” 
that bloody mob, for the most part, had drawn their atheism 
from the life-long pursuit of pleasure and vice, and called 
those ideas honest and noble which had been found and 
reared in the midst of festering dissipation and licentiousness. 

There are men traveling through the country, without 
home or calling, telling the people that the world owes them 
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a living; that they are entitled to food, and clothing, and 
shelter. And so each man is entitled to food, clothing, and 
shelter, but only to the extent that he shall faithfully work 
for them. Not very dissimilar are many of those who are 
busy declaring that they are entitled to their own belief. If 
you think there is a God, worship him; and as for me, I 
shall follow my own thought. Butitis with opinion as with 
food and clothes: one must work hard and patiently for his 
sentiments before he may display them as honest. A man 
loud in his claims for the right to hold his opinion, is often 
very much like the lazy beggar who declares that the world 
owes him a living. At the age of fifty, the true man stil] 
studies afresh the problems of life, not only either as evolved 
by science and the history of the past as written in the experi- 
ence of mankind, but by utilizing the rays of that great light 
hung out in the heavens, free for all, blazing in the planets, 
whispering in the air, heaving in the tides, smiling in th 
flowers, carroling in the bird-songs, in the bleating and low- 
ing of the flocks and herds; but especially and persistent) 
by the use of the Book, which confirms the indisputable tes- 
timony of all material things about us, and our immortal 
souls within us, that the only rational resolution of the ques- 
tions, Whence are all these things? 
What are we? and Whither bound? is in the existence of an 


From whence are we? 
infinitely intelligent Creator; “For of him, and through him, 
and to him, are all things: to whom be glory forever 
Amen.”—Kom. x1, 36. “For the invisible things of him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even his eternal power 
and Godhead.”—Rom. 1, 20. 

While, then, we should be full of charity toward belief, 
yet we must insist upon this, that we ourselves, and our 
opponents, too, shall be careful that our opinions and theirs 
shall come not by way of ignorance, or neglect, or prejudice, 
but must come by way of a candid and broad study of th 
sources of knowledge with an open heart. Living in the 
world with such a method of study, it does not seem that 
atheism could ever become a widespread form of thought, 
for against it the material universe, the Bible, and the human 
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conscience battle all the year through, with the odds im- 
mensely in their favor, The doctrine of the incarnation, 
the corner-stone of the Christian system, rests on the trath 
that God if infinite, eternal, invisible, and omnipresent. We 
accept the fact, and must conclude that each parling stream, 
wavy lake, and billowy ocean is rippling in the hand of this 
Creator; and that each flower is blooming in the garden of 
his vast home, and each laughing child is on the door-sill, 
each song-bird is fluttering about the window of our Father’s 
house. 

Science is finding mysterious agents which once lay beyond 
the range of human thought. It finds an element that can 
pass through air and under the Atlantic, and carry words 
trom continent to continent in a second of time; and it has 
found that all through space—to our sense and instruments 
as a vacuum—there is a strange ether which carries the light 
across the abyss between the sun, Sirius, and our earth. This 
ether is a most marvelous ocean in which all the stars float. 
Now, if in the material world such wonders exist, why may 
it not be true that as yet we know comparatively nothing of 
what we call mind, and that the being of God awaits new 
and higher estimates to human apprehension? The problems 
of science, like the problems of human existence, are not 
discoverable by intuitions, but these discoveries are the de- 
delightful results of the diligent and appropriate application 
of correct principles of solution. Is it marvelous, then, that 
men starting out with the preposterous assumption “that 
there is no God,” and shutting their senses against the light 
of the universe, laminous with evidences contradictory of 
their assumption, and reject the very principles of solution 
of the question which they accept in every other case, should 
arrive at blank atheism? “ Professing themselves to be wise, 
they become fools.” If we would be informed concérning 
the wonders of astronomy, we must untiringly study the 
science of astronomy. If we would understand the facts of 
natural philosophy, we must carefully study the science of 
natural philosophy. If we would comprehend the science 
of geology, we must, with the use of all the available helps, 
study the science of geology; and, above all, in our investi- 
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gations of these, and all other studies as well, we should not 
reject the Bible, humbly admitting that as we are so liable 
to misunderstand and misinterpret merely human utterances, , 
we are even more likely to misinterpret a book which deals 
in terse statements of facts and not in explanations? We 
say, hold to the word of God, and as we shall better under- 
stand it, we shall better understand its author ; and as we may 
better understand him by whom “ were all things created that 
are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers; all things were created by him, and for him. And 
he is before all things, and by him all things consist.” 

It may be that our formal theology is all wholly inadequate, 
and that only the loftiest poetry of the most enraptured 
heart can ever tell us where is our God, and in what mag- 
nificent palace does he go and come. Evidently the old im- 
pressions of our fathers and of ourselves must pass away, 
and the Creator, once chained to a form and a throne, must 
be set free to greet us in the morning sun and whisper to us 
in the night wind. Instead of, in imagination, imprisoning 
our Deity, we must open our minds and hearts, and meet in 
all places him who has been far away. Ile must be in our 
sunlight and in our shadows. When our homes ring with 
the happiness of our children and friends, God must be there 
in his love and beauty; and when death invades the scene, 
we still say, “‘Here is our Creator in his goodness and wis- 
dom, but also in his sad mystery.” God must be confessed 
to fill our world—aye, the universe, and to be the final force 
which turns our planet to make its day and night; the hand 
which moves from days of snow to days of sun—he, the per- 
petual guest of each home, the nearest to the dying, the one 
who governs nations, and who marks the fall of the sparrow 
and hears the children’s prayer. 
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Art. IV .—Jnt mperance : An Address. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Again I see around me, though in 
another, yet not less praiseworthy community, an assemblage 
of men and women congregated for the noble and hallowed 
purpose of acknowledging their sanction, and lending their 
aid and countenance and influence to the praiseworthy cause 
of the temperance reformation. Contemplating the object and 
its consequences, for which this large assemblage have con- 
vened, I assure you, gentlemen and ladies, | feel a lively 
emotion of confidence that the throb of hope which this day 
animates this community, will erelong, under the blessing 
of kind Heaven and the sanction of a merciful God, be 
crowned with complete, entire, and universal success. 
Though we have some reasons to felicitate ourselves with 
joy for what has already been achieved, yet we must acknowl- 
edge that we have cause, ample cause, to weep and to mourn 
over an evil which has come upon us, and which is burying 
under the rubbish of destruction, the varied and fairest por- 
tions of our otherwise happy country. We have cause to 
mourn that a vice lives among us, and that it has taken deep 
root in our nation, expanding to its uttermost borders and 
on its loveliest paths, bestrewing the seeds of disease, re- 
morse, and death. Contemplating the subject before us, my 
audience, indeed it is one of awful and mighty import. The 
subjects—victims of intemperance—“like flax before the 
flame,” have been and still are wasting around and falling 
before us. Neither age, nor rank, nor sex, nor exalted talent 
remain under its influence unsubdued. Man, created by high 
Heaven for the most exalted attainments of moral excellence, 
is struck down from his high and glorious destiny; and 
woman, lovely woman, is debased from her angelic station. 
The young bow their faces in the beauty of promise, and the 
white locks of the old seek the tomb in digrace. The rich, 
in the tapestry of their splendid mansions, are subjugated, 
and the poor, in their heatless hovels, are rendered more 


abject in the corrodings of misery. The prolific and bounty- 
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providing arm of labor is paralyzed, while the lights of 
learnigg are extinguished. Genius, that careers from earth 
to heaven, and darts undiscovered and with full vision into 
the subtleties of nature, is smitten in his eagle-flight, and 
piety is defiled in the dust. Indeed, then, may we aver in 
truth, that the subject we have met to discuss is not one 
fraught with the pleasing contemplation of delightful remin- 
iscence—is not of those themes which attract the imagina- 
tion of the wanderer to linger along the poetic fields of fancy ; 
no, we have to deal with a living, painful reality; and it 
becomes him who attempts the discussion of the subject, to 
speak in the language of truth and soberness. In such Jan- 
guage we desire to approach the subject to-day, and while 
we thus approach it, we hope, if we succeed as we desire, 
to expose some of the causes which have fettered the 
world with the curse of drunkenness, and the remedy 
necessary to its removal, while in the strongest living 
colors of which we are capable, to exhibit a portrait, glow- 
ing with reality and truth, of its influence upon the moral 
condition of man. 

Gentlemen, shall we fold our arms in repose and silently 
look upon the devastation which is spreading around us? 
Shall we look and deplore and yet not act? No; the call 
which has invoked this multitude to assemble here to-day 
cries, No, in the most emphatic voice of united deter- 
mination. The indications from the countenances of 
this enlightened audience demonstrate most declaratively 
that we have a duty, an important duty, to perform; and 
to perform that duty effectually, we must do it unitedly. 
We can no longer be deaf to the thunders of remon- 
strance of smitten consciences, or the voice of an 
alarmed community. The day has arrived when we have 
vause to fear that the prayers of the pious have almost ceased 
to find favor with God; that to cause the good Spirit to exer- 
cise its wonted influence upon the conduct and actions of 
men, man must also act in obedience to its teachings. The 
sin that hides itself in the broad mantle of custom, custom 
must abolish and destroy. Custom, the foul seducer of vir- 
tue’s habitations, must change her livery. Custom must doff 
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the robes of momentary fascination and put on the garments 
of reason and sound philosophy. 

Comparatively few, if any, of the cases of confirmed drunk- 
enness can be traced to a natural appetency in the taste or 
love of spirits, or to any innate or natural depravity of the 
human palate. Where shall we then look to find the foster 
parent of this monster vice of misery and woe? Turn your 
eyes to the false, the unnatural, and the unreasonable usages 
of society. There look and you behold the fruitful nursery 
of this mother of misery and crime. Contemplate for a 
inoment your own nature and that of your fellow-beings, 
and you find yourself the creature of imitation; I had almost 
said the slave of habit, the fettered victim of temptation. 
Review ten, twenty, or more years of your life, and what do 
you recognize? You see in the usages of society a training 
up, a schooling, that in its influence destroys the simple 
refinement of nature’s palate, and substitutes in its stead the 
cravings and thirstings of an unnatural, vitiated, and morbid 
appetite. Is this not true? I defy contradiction. Then 
here we intend to press our suite, here our allegations shall 
be laid, and here, under the influence of an enlightened and, 
we hope, unprejudiced assemblage of our peers, we expect to 
gain a triumph over our own false customs and our own 
debasing usages. What do we desire? Do we go about in 
search of a remedy? Do we ask the doctors of morality 
for the soothing panacea? Do we call upon them for the 
healing catholicon? No! Do we invpke the law-making 
functionaries of the land for penal enactments? No, sirs! 
No enlightened pathologist will seek to obviate this moral 
contagion by the administration of remedy. As well might 
you hope to extinguish the existence of small-pox without 
quarantine, in the cure of an isolated case, as to expect to 
extinguish the contagion of drunkenness by the application 
of remedy. What do we want? What way do we seek to 
cure this bratal malady? Prevention is what we want. We 
must go and consult the hygeiene of society. There we will 
find the cure. There we will not fail to realize the specific. 
There we will behold the influence of the healing catholicon. 
W hat avails the operation of law in the prevention of drunk- 
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enness? With the same facility with which you apply the 
laws to the punishment of crimes committed against the peace 
and safety of society, might you punish the drunkard; but this 
will not reform him, nor will it implant in the mind of him 
who is upon the threshold of the same distemper a hatred for 
or determination to resist its influence. Prevention is what 
we seek to establish, and it can alone be done through the 
unwritten majesty of public opinion. We do all but the 
deed. Wetread upon forbidden ground, and entice him who 
has less prudence than ourselves to go one step further, and 
then justify the penalty of legal punishment. We say apply 
the lash to him whom we have perhaps unconsciously se- 
duced todo the deed. With what consistency can we punish 
an individual for a crime committed, to which the daily prac- 
tices of his superiors naturally lead and incite him; and 
one, too, who justifies and approves of his own conduct by 
the resemblance which it bears to some superior whom he 
makes the rule and standard of his actions. Ah! enforce 
the law, is the remedy of one who fears, upon reflection, that 
his son may taste of the waters of death, while he presses 
the high-beading, double-distilled brandy to his neighbor’s 
mouth. Why does not government impose a tax upon dis- 
tilleries that will amount to a prohibition of its being made? 
exclaims the high-born nabob, while he sits at his burdened 
table discoursing on the age and quality of his foreign 
liquors, and recounting the many seas they have voyaged 
over, the many billows upon which they have been rocked, 
and the tropic suns beneath which they have been ripened. 
Well, we have no objection to the reduction of distilleries. 
We desire them abolished as one of the mighty preventives of 
the evil. We desire, in the fervency of our soul, mind, and 
strength, the extermination of the many pitfalls of destruc- 
tion which pour forth their streams of abomination from so 
many places. All this we desire and hope to see, and first 
or last, it must and will be done. But we still want to see 
something more; we want to see a deeper thrust at the root 
of the evil; we want to see the lever of public opinion 
aroused against the habits of society in the use of those 
articles called wines and liquors, as articles of luxurious 
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intercourse, as the tests of hospitality, as the pledges of 
friendship, and as the accompaniment of the festive and 
social board. 

[t is truly a lamentable fact that the rich and what the 
world calls the influential portions of society, while they, 
with aftected gravity . deprecate the drunkard, and with loath- 
some contempt in the face of day, spurn him from their 
presence, are themselves, if not drunkards, the very drunk- 
ard-makers. They set the example, and the less cultivated 
and less influential walk in their footsteps of indulgence, 
which leads to debauch and degradation. They declare by 
their actions they need not debar themselves the pleasures 
of the convivial cup because others less prudent, less philoso- 
phic, less entitled to the exercise of a privilege or so than 
they, are weak enough to abuse them. Well, it is true that 
the God of nature has not required man to sacrifice any of 
the enjoyments of rational comforts upon the altar of society. 
No, sirs, all the sacrifices, when examined, required of man 
in an individual capacity, are calculated in their influence as 
well to redound to his comfort and happiness in that capacity, 
as in a society point of view. It is certainly true that our 
Creator has not so lavishly spread before our view a table 
loaded with viands of the most rich and luxurious dainties, 
that we are debarred the privilege of an approach to it in a 
proper manner and for proper uses. Yet if our approach to 
it is caleulated to induce others of less prudence, less philos- 
ophy, and less judgment, to approach with less discrimina- 
tion of prudence and propriety; if our example encourages 
in others the indulgence of practices which tend inevitably 
to their disgrace and destruction; if the exercise of what 
might be innocent to one man, tend to the destruction not 
only of one but many, then we have not the right to the 
exercise of that privilege, either from the laws of nature, of 
society, or of God. Under this view of the case, then, it 
becomes us, if not in common charity, to set them aside 
entirely; at least as well-wishers of society, to inquire how 
far we are justified in making them, as too many do, the 
daily test of hospitality, the unerring touchstone of friend- 
ship, the universal accompaniment of our social intercourse. 
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It is, indeed, astonishing to behold how completely the 
habit of drinking pervades the various classes of community. 


In one way or other, it is their morning and evening devo- 
tion, their noonday and midnight sacrifice. From the high- 
est grade to the lowest, from the drawing-room to the kitchen, 
from the gentleman to the vagabond, down descends this 
almost universal custom; from those who sit long at the 
wine that has been rocked upon the ocean billow and ripened 
beneath an Indian sky, down to those who solace themselves 
with the fiery liquor that has cursed no other stores than our 
own, down till it reaches the miscrable abode where the 
father and mother will have rum, though the children ery 
for bread—down to the bottom, even to the prison-house, the 
miserable inmate of which hails him his best friend who is 
foolish and wicked enough to convey to him the all-consoling, 
the all-corroding poison. 

Young men must express the warmth of their attachment 
by daily and nightly libations at some fashionable hote!. It 
has been and still is the custom. The more advanced take 
turns in flinging open their doors to each other, and the 
purity of their esteem is testified by the number of bottles 
they can empty together. It is the custom. The husband 
thinks it but civil to commemorate the accidental visit of his 
acquaintance by a glass of spirits, and the wife holds it a 
duty to celebrate the flying ealls of her companion with a 
tuste of the latest liqueur, tor this, also, is the custom. The 
interesting gossipry of every little evening coterie must be 
enlivened with the customary cordial. Custom demands that 
idle quarrels, generated, perhaps, over a friendly cup, another 
friendly cup must drown. Foolish wagers are laid to be 
adjusted in foolish drinking. The rich citizen stakes a dozen ; 
the poor manadram. The brisk minor, panting for twenty- 
one, baptizes his new-born manhood in the same strong drink 
to which he intends training it up. Births, marriages, anni- 
versaries, civic festivities, military displays, and general elec- 
tions are nothing without strong drink. The _ political 
ephemera of a little, noisy day, and the Colossus whose foot- 
steps millions wait upon, must all be apotheosized in liquor. 
A rough-hewn statesman is toasted at and drunk at to his 
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face, while his boisterous adversary sits through the same 
mummery in another place. Here, in their brimming glasses, 
the adherents of some successful candidate mingle their con- 
gratulations; and there, in like manner, the partisans of his 
defeated rival forget their chagrin. Even the great day of 
national emancipation is with too many only a great day of 
drinking, and the proud song of deliverance is trolled from 
the lips of those who are bending soul and body to a viler 
thraldom than that trom which their fathers rescued them. 
My friends, I need not swell the catalogue. It is an easier 
and a shorter task to tell of the virtues than recount the 
vices of a people where liquor abounds. And all these things 
would only wake a smile, but that their consequences make 
us sad, and ought to make us wise. Is it not here, then, that 
the mischief we mourn over begins? and if so, ought not the 
reformation to begin here also? My friends, look back to 
the days of your childhood; call around you the little groups 
that made your young days happy; follow them along from 
year to year, as you and they grew older; remember how 
this one and that one, the generous and the gifted, dropped 
off from your side into the grave. Did not intemperance 
drag them down? And was it not amid the innocent recrea- 
tions of society that they were first ensnared? Cannot many 
a wife, many a parent find here the source of days of pain 
and nights of anguish? Ladies and gentlemen, may I be 
permitted to select some youthful victim of excess, and trace 
him back step by step to these harmless indulgences, these 
innocent recreations? (Have we not seen the young disease 
that must subdue at length, grow with his growth and 
strengthen with his strength?) Could he repeat—alas! he 
cannot; his mind is sunk in his body’s defilement, but could 
he for a moment shake off his lethargy and repeat to us the 
story of his errors as faithfully as he recounts their fearful 
consequences, he would tell us that to the innocent enjoy- 
ments of hospitality and festivity he owes his ruin; that the 
indulgences of convivial life led the way to habitual debauch, 
which has finally set upon him the seal whereby all men 
may know the drunkard. He would tell us that he was 
once worthy of a happier destiny; that he stepped on life’s 
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pathway rejoicing in purity and hope; that he was blessed 
with a frame for vigorous action, and a heart for the world’s 
endearing charities; that his eye loved the beauty of nature 
and his warm spirit adored the goodness of nature’s God; 
but he would tell us that in an evil hour he found he had 
fallen, even before he knew he was in danger; that the cus- 
toms.of society had first enticed him, and then unfitted him 
for its duties; that the wreaths they had insidiously flung 
around him had bhardeued to fetters and he could not shake 
them off. He would tell us that over the first discovery ot 
his fatal lapse, his alarmed parents wept, and he mingled his 
tears with theirs; that as he grew more unguarded in his 
offense, they raised the angry voice of reprcof, and he braved 
it in sullen silence; that as he became still more vile and 
brutish, kindred and friends turned their cold eyes away 
from him, and his expiring shame felt a guilty relief. He 
would tell us that at length, just not hated, he had reached 
the lowest point of human degradation; that in his hours ot 
frenzy he is locked up in the cells of the infamous, and in 
his lucid intervals, let out a moving beacon to warn the vir- 
tuous. Could he anticipate the end of his unhappy story, 
he might tell us that yet a little while and his short and 
wretched career will be ended. That father who hung over 
his cradle, weaving bright visions of his son’s future great- 
ness, will feel a dreadful satisfaction as he gazes upon him in 
the coffin; that the mother who lulled him to sleep on her 
bosom and joyed to watch his waking, will not murmur that 
the sleep has come upon him out of which he will on earth 
never awake; that the grave will be gladly muade ready te 
receive him; that, as while living, he forfeited 


“fair renown, 
So, doubly dying, he must go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, uvhonor’d, and unsung.” 


But deplorable as the usages of society show in their effects 
tpon the young, the prospect is doubly terrific when we 
behold their ravages among the more mature. The common 
calamities of life may be endured; poverty, sickness, and 
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even death may be met, but there is that which, while it 
brings all these with it, is worse than all these together. 


When the husband and father forgets the duties he once 
delighted to fulfill, and by slow degrees becomes the creature 


of intemperance, there enters into his house the sorrow that 
rends the spirit, that cannot be alleviated, that will not be 


comforted. 


It is here, above all, where she who has ventared 
Woman, silent, 


everything, feels that everything is lost. 
suffering, devoted woman, here bends to her direst afflic- 


tion. 


band is a drunkard. 
insulter, her oppressor? 


The 


hearth 


is, 


indeed, 


The measure of her woe is, 1n truth, full whose hus- 
Who shall protect her when he is her 


What shall delight her when she 


shrinks from his face and trembles at the sound of his voice? 


dark 


that he 


has 


made 


desolate! 


There, through the dull midnight hour her griefs are whis- 


pered to herself; her bruised heart bleeds in sceret. 


There, 


while the author of her distress is drowned in distant revelry, 


she holds her solitary vigil, waiting, yet dreading his return 


that will wring from her tears more scalding than those she 


sheds over his transgression. 


To fling 


© 
< 


a deeper gloom across 


the present, memory turns back and broods on the past. 


Like the recollections to the sun-stricken pilgrim of the cool 


spring he drank at in the morning, the joys of other days 
come over her as if only to mock her parched and weary 


spirit. 


She recalls the ardent lover whose graces won her 


from the home of her infancy; the enraptured father who 


bent with such delight over his new-born children, and she 


asks if this can really be he—this sunken being who has now 
nothing for her but the sot’s brutality; nothing for those 


abashed and trembling children but the sot’s disgusting exam- 


ple. 


Ladies and gentlemen, can we wonder that amid these 


agonizing moments the cords of violated affection should 


shap 


asunder? 


that 


the scorned and deserted wife should 


confess there is no killing like that which kills the heart? 
that though it would have been hard for her to kiss for the 


last time the cold lips of her dead hnsband, and lay his body 


forever in the tomb, it is still harder to behold him so debas- 


ing life that even his death would have been greeted as a 


mercy had he died in the light of his goodness, bequeathing 
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to his children the inheritance of an unsullied name, the 
example of virtues that would blossom for his sons and 
daughters from the tomb; though she would have wept bit- 
terly, indeed, yet the tears of grief would not have been the 
tears of shame. But to behold him turned away from the sta- 
tion he once adorned, degraded from eminence tu ignominy ; 
at home, turning his dwelling to darkness and its holy en- 
dearments to mockery; abroad, thrust from the companion- 
a self-branded outlaw; this is the woe 





ship of the worthy 
that the wife feels more dreadful than death—that she 
mourns as worse than widowhodd. 

There is yet another picture behind, from the exhibition 
of which I would willingly be spared. I have ventured to 
point to those who daily force themselves before the world, 
but there is one whom the world does not know of; who 
hides herself from prying eyes, even in the innermost sanet- 
uary of the domestic temple. Shall I dare to rend the veil 
that hangs between and drag her forth; the priestess dying 
amid her unholy rites—the sacrificer and the sacrifice? O, 
we compass sea and land, we brave dangers and death, to 
snatch the poor victim of beathen superstition from the 
burning pile, and it is well; but shall we not also save the 
lovely ones of our own household from immolation on this 
foul altar; not alone the perishing body, but all the wor- 
shiped graces of her sex, the glorious attributes of hallowed 
womanhood? Imagination’s gloomiest reverie never con- 
ceived of a more revolting object than that of a wife or a 
mother defiling in her own person the fairest work of her 
God, and setting at naught the holy engagements for which 
he created her. | Her husband—who shall heighten Ais joys 
and dissipate his cares and alleviate his sorrows? She who 
has robbed him of all joy; who is the source of his deepest 
care; who lives his sharpest sorrows? These are, indeed, 
the wife’s delights, but they are not hers. Her children— 
who shall watch over their budding virtues and pluck up the 
young weeds of passion and vice? She in whose own bosom 
everything beautiful has withered and everything vile grows 
rank? Who shall teach them to bend their little knees in 
devotion and repeat their Saviour’s prayer against tempta- 
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tion? She who is herself temptation’s fettered slave? 
These are truly the mother’s labors, but they are not hers. 
Connubial love and maternal tenderness bloom no longer for 
her. A worm has gnawed into her heart that dies only with 
its prey—the worm intemperance: My friends, as sickening 
as this picture is, it is lamentably more frequently true than 
you would imagine. 

We are told we cannot hope to reclaim all the drunkards. 
Their reformation comes unlooked for almost when it comes 
at all. The mortal ¢aint is upon but too many of them. In 
their blood and in their brain it has sunk deep, and if they 
will, they must die even in their drunkenness. But though 
many an ill-fated vessel goes to the bottom, men do not for- 
bear to light up the beacons of safety, There are yet gallant 
barks in the offing, and for them the signal fires shall be 
lighted on high. There are those about us now vibrating 
between right and wrong. They may be snatched from the 
woe that threatens them. There are those now happy in 
the sunshine of temperance; they may live to crown our 
exertions. There are the multitudes not yet fallen, because 
not assailed—the strong toilers by the wayside, the busy 
craftsmen of life’s middle walks, the loftier aspirants for 
wealth and distinction, parents yet the center of domestic 
bliss, children still the pride of the parental board. There 
are the generations springing up around us with passions 
uncurbed and principles unestablished; those who must come 
after us, and to fill our places and hand down to posterity 
the example of virtue and vices they may learn of us. These 
call aloud for our untiring exertions, and by the blessing of 
Heaven, for some of these our labors shall not be in vain. 

To the poor, drunkenness is verily the pestilence walking 
in darkness and the destruction that wasteth at noonday. I 
might warn him to beware of the inevitable consequences of 
these besetting habits. I might tell him that they will steal 
away all his homely comforts, load him with debts, lead to 
jail, stretch him on the bed of sickness, and finally send his 
body to a premature grave and his soul to a dread account. 

My audience, man bas been truly termed the creature of 
imitation, and it is equally true that his disposition to imitate 
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is somewhat aspiring. He will ape a lofty vice rather than 
emulate a lonely virtue. This inclination, strong enough 
everywhere, is peculiarly powerful in a country the very 
institutions of which serve to feed it. The pleasant doctrine 
that all men are free and equal is thoroughly understood (at 
least in one sense) by those whom its exciting spirit never 
roused to great and noble action. In this view our subject 
assumes a fearful political importance. The ruinous conse- 
quences of widespread intemperance to a people governing 
themselves can hardly be overrated. If there be on earth 
one nation more than another whose institutions must draw 
their life-blood from the individual purity of its citizens, 
that nation is ours. In a country like ours where almost, 
every man, however humble, bears to the omnipotent ballot- 
box his full portion of the sovereignty; where, at regular 
periods, the ministers of authority, who went forth to rule, 
return to be ruled, and lay down their dignities at the feet of 
the monarch multitude; where, in short, public sentiment 
is the absolute lever that moves the political world, the purity 
of the people is the rock of political safety. We may boast, 
if we please, of our exalted privileges, and fondly imagine 
that they will be eternal, but wherever those vices abound 
which undeniably tend to debasement, steeping the poor and 
the ignorant still lower in poverty and ignorance, and 
thereby destroying that wholesome mental equality which 
van alone sustain a self-ruled people, it will be found by 
woful experience that our happy system of government, the 
best ever devised for the intelligent and good, is the very 
worst to be entrusted to the degraded and vicious. The tre- 
mendous power of suffrage will but serve to pull down upon 
their heads the temple their fathers reared for them. Dema- 
gogues will find an easy task to deceive those who have 
deceived themselves, and the freedom of the people will 
finally be buried in the grave of their virtues. National 
greatness may survive; splendid talents and brilliant victories 
may fling their delusive luster abroad; these can illumine 
the darkness that hangs around the throne of a despot, but 
their light will be like the baleful flame that hovers over 
decaying mortality and tells of the corruption that festers 
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beneath. The immortal spirit will have gone, and along our 
shores and among our hills—those shores made sacred by the 
sepulchre of the pilgrims and those hills hallowed by the 
uncoffined bones of the patriots—even there, in the ears of 
their degenerate descendants, shall ring the last knell of 
departed liberty. 1 will not even in anticipation do my 
country injustice. I glory in my eitizenship. With the 
exception of the one hateful vice which is spreading it rav- 
ages far and wide, we may justly challenge a comparison 
with the nations of the earth. The present is, however, not 
the time for national eulogy. This gross and besetting sin, 
the parent of so many others, is a national blot, and if it 
shows the darker on our escutcheon, that it pollutes so fair a 
surface, it becomes the imperious duty of every patriotic 
citizen to assist in removing it from the land. Let not our 


glory and our disgrace go hand in hand. When we exult- 


ingly proclaim to the decrepit communities of the old world 
how far we have outstripped them in liberty, let them not be 
able to tell us that but little over two hundred years a people, 
but sixty odd years a nation, we have gained a wicked pre- 
eminence over kingdoms that had seen centuries come and 
depart long before the white sail of Christopher Columbus 
caught the inspiring winds of our western sky. 

I have thus imperfectly touched upon some of the evils of 
intemperence, as they affect man in the life that is; but how 
much more unspeakable do they become when we consider 
him as a being born to live forever? It has been remarked 
of other sins, that as we grow older, if we do not leave them 
they leave us. Time cools the hot blood of youth, and phi- 
losophy assumes the reins that passion resigned; but this 
vampire vice clings the closer as it draws its captive nearer 
to the grave; and when it has destroyed the body, sends the 
stupefied soul to its dread account, all reeking in its unre- 
pented of enormity. Is it not wonderful that a creature 
glowing with the divinity of his Creator, endowed with ener- 
gies to control the things of one world, and with attributes 
that capacitate him for the joys of another; able to bind at 
his will the elements that surround him, making the winds 
and the waters the ministers of his pleasure; rifling the 
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caverns of the earth of their unsummed wealth, tracing 
the stars as they circle away to their hiding places, exploring 
the unbounded realms of creation, till he stands in speech- 
less homage at the footstool of creation’s Awful Founder—is 
it not, indeed, wonderful that such a being, so rarely endowed, 
should dare to quench the sacred fire that has descended 
upon him; cumberivg the earth he was born to subdue and 
forfeiting the heaven he was ordained to enjoy? But I am 
here invading the holy province of others. This is your 
field, ye anointed ministers of him who went about doing 
good. Ye have the privilege, ye have the command to speak 
to man of his immortal destiny. Is it glorious to sway the 
human mind, and is it not more glorious to render ic worth 
being swayed? Is it important to make men believe right? 
and is it not more important to make them act well? Is it 
your duty to point them to heaven? and is it not doubly 
your duty to fit them for heaven’s enjoyments? Ye would 
throw light on the page that Infinite Wisdom has shrouded 
in darkness; enforce that also which he who runs may read 
and comprehend. Ye can sharpen and burnish your weap- 
ons and set them in battle array against each other in defense 
of your various creeds. Unite your conflicting powers and 
overthrow the giant sin that wars with every creed. Ye 
would open the eyes of the blind heathen and snatch him 
from the blood-dripping car of his idol; strive also to convert 
the Christian idolater and save him from the wrath of a 
demon whose touch is worse than death. Warn him of the 
vice that eats into his soul; declare unto him the doom pro- 
nounced upon the drunkard; with you are the hearts of 
the old and the young; on you men look with love, for you 
are associated with their joys and their sorrows; to you they 
listen with reverence, for you bear the delegated majesty of 
the Most High. Be ye faithful and fearless in this thing, in 
what ye say, in what ye do. “Take the censer of fire in 
your hands and go forth unto the camp, and stand between 
the living and the dead, and stay this plague which rages 
among the people.” 

And now is it a hard thing which we ask each other to 
do? There are those who never fear to do that which they 
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are conscious is wrong: shall we be afraid to do that which 
we all know to be right? Martyrs have calmly laid their 
heads upon the block for the truth of opinions which many 
will always doubt: shall we hesitate to protest against habits 
the injurious consequences of which all acknowledge? Men 
waste money, time, and talent in schemes which, though 
successful, end in vexation: are we not willing to make an 
eftort for the happiness of those about us, which, if success- 
ful, will bring us the reward of self-approbation? We love 
to remember what our fathers did and suftered in the ages 
gone by, and we extol the holy and bold achievements which 
secured us our lovely heritage: shall our children look back 
to our day and find nothing to reverence in us? Shall we 
not, at least, bequeath them lessons of purity and examples 
of temperance? These may not win for us the page of his- 
tory; the orator may not sound our praise in high places, 
nor the poet remember us in his glowing anthem, but the 
small, sweet voice of the moralist will testify of us; the bless- 
ing of them that were ready to perish may rest upon us; we 
shall have that within which “ passeth show.” Let me, then, 
press you again to the enforcement of the only remedy for 
this destroying sin. If we would really banish intemperance, 
we must close the hundred gates through which it wends its 
way. We must turn our eyes from the pleasant shapes it 
assumes in its infancy. We must, in a word, give up drink- 
ing as a necessary fashion, if we would get clear of drunk- 
enness as a consequent vice. This, too, must be done before 
men—in the sight of our families or friends and the world. 
Wherever our influence can be felt it must be exerted. It 
must reach the young, who enter upon life with a blind def- 
erence for their seniors, and imbibe their habits long before 
they are able to weigh the tendency of them. It must 
descend to the poor, who are ever ready to copy the manners 
and practices of those above them. It must spread out to 
the crowd of imitators, whose most anxious care is to live 
like other people and who deem it a very important study to 
find out what is customary, without ever troubling them- 
selves to find out whether it be right. In this way, and this 


way alone, can this good work be effected. Every man is a 
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member of some little brotherhood, in which his influence 


will be felt and his actions imitated. It is here that even the 
humblest may do much; not by ill-timed and angry denun- 
ciations against all who may feel the importance of the sub- 
ject less deeply than himself, but by a meek yet firm and 
consistent rejection of those indulgences which lead to the 
misery we deplore. He must remember that those he 
would gain over are not so wicked as they are weak; that it 
is not so much in the severe capacity of a judge that labors 
are required, but in the more endearing character of a friend. 
His strongest persuasions must be those of patience. There 
is no lecture so eloquent as the silent lesson of a spotless 
example. He may not witness sudden and miraculous con- 
versions to his faith; he may sometimes hear the coarse taunt 
of the scorner against his works and his faith. They who 
are unwilling to do anything, will tell him that nothing can 
be done. They who fold the arms in contented apathy, 
because the viper has not crawled into their own bowers, will 
tell him that nothing need be done. They who deem the 
sum of human duty is merely to provide for one’s own house- 
hold, will tell him that nothing ought to be done. But let 
not all this shake the Son of Temperance from his purpose. 
There is much that should be done, and if we persevere much 
will be done. In good season we will behold the harvest of 
our labors ripening around us—our gentle entreaties, our 
mild and judicious zeal. 


** Each virtuous mind will wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The center mov’'d, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads. 
Friends, kindred, neighbors, first it will embrace, 
Our country next, and next all the human race.” 


Sons of Temperance, be this laudable enterprise ours. 
Against the common destroyer let us stand boldly forth in 
word and work. It is these that, like the prophet’s prayer 
and the warrior’s valor, must achieve the victory together. 
And if there be any bere who are disposed to look coldly 
upon our object as unattainable, let them ask themselves if 
all the exhortations of the pulpit are not obnoxious to the 
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We admit that there will ever be drunk- 
ards, but if because we cannot hope to keep all men temper- 


same objection. 


ate, we must therefore not strive to preserve any, then no 
longer let the temples of the Most High echo to the voices 
ot his servants. Close up the doors of the sacred desk, for 
there are those who would slumber in their sins if an ava- 
lanche were to denounce them. My audience, all human 
exertions, however praiseworthy, must be marked by imper- 
fection. It is the badge of earth and of everything earthy. 
It is hung around the neck of man before his first repose in 
his mother’s lap, and it must there remain until his last sleep 
upon the great lap of the common mother of all. We may 
not be able to get entirely rid of drunkenness, but we can 
make it so rare a crime that the guilty ones shall stand out 
like dark pillars on the road of life, to remind the innocent 
and virtuous how far, how very far, they leave them behind. 

To you whose call I have obeyed in coming hither, I say, 
Go on as you have begun. The health and happiness of 
individuals, the comfort of families, and the welfare of soci« 
ety call loudly on you. The fiery serpents of intemperance 
are abroad in the land; let your example be the symbol of 
healing, to which the afflicted may look up and live. What 
ye say and do, others will imitate. ‘They are now imitating 
you. Already there is a rustling among the leaves of the 
forest, and it tells of the rising winds that shall come in their 
purity to cleanse the suffocating atmosphere. Reformation 
has begun in the right place—it has begun in public opinion. 
Go on, and may the prayers of good men and women accom- 
pany you, and the blessing of Ileaven seal your honorable 
labors; and when that hour which must come to us all shall 
come to each of you; when lingering on the confines of life 
and death, the awed and subdued spirit looks back to the 
scenes that have long faded in the distance; when the hollow 
applause of the world dies away from the ear, and nothing 
rises up but the recollection ot good and evil deeds: when 
the weedy garlands ef ambition have no freshness for the 
burning brow, no perfume for the fainting soul; in that hour 
if you can remember one fellow-traveler turned from destrue- 
tion by your influence, the image of that one shall hover 
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around your pillow of suffering, and prove to your soul a 
ministering seraph. 


Nore By tHe Epiror or tne Trrorogica Mepium.—The reader will be 
gracious enough, we are sure, to excuse a son whose love for the memory of his 
dear and honored father leads to the publication of the preceding article, from 
& manuscript in the paternal bandwriting. The principles enunciated seem to 
be very nearly up to the advanced opinion of the present, although it has been 
nearly thirty years since the address was delivered to a large assemblage, in the 
hearing of the son who row seeks to honor the name and thought of bis father 
in this way. The address is one of a number delivered by its author on various 
subjects and occasions. There are some who read the quarterly who will recog- 
nize as familiar the name of W. J. DeWitt, M.D., for long years a resident of 


Paris, Tennessee 


Art. V.—The Young Men’s Christian Association. 


I. Ortern.—One of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the Church of Christ in all ages, has been the adaptation of 
its evangelical work to the needs of the time. As the years 
hare rolled on, new fields of usefulness have constantly pre- 
sented themselves, and the Chureh has not been slow to ac- 
commodate itself to the exigency. There was a time in 
the history of the Church when the gospel was not preached 
to the heathen, but the Church recognized its responsibility, 
and aceordingly missionaries were sent out. A little more 
than a century ago there were no Sunday-schools, but at this 
point also the Church, true to her mission, saw the need for 
such a work through one of her godly members, and so 
Robert Raikes organized the Sunday-school. The work 
instituted then has grown steadily with the years, until now, 
as we realize its magnitude, we are amazed. It was in pre- 
cisely this way that the time came when the Church found 
that, notwithstanding its increasing zeal and wisdom in many 
particulars, it was not reaching young men as a class, but 
that they were straying oft into a life that led them far out- 
side of its privileges and oflices, and this gave rise to the 
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Young Men’s Christian Association. Sometime during the 
year 1841, George Williams went to London, England, to 
begin, as a young man, business life in one of the largest 
drapery houses in the trade. His rare talents, sterling hon- 
esty, and untiring industry soon secured for him a foremost 
place among the leading merchants of the metropolis. 

In the house with which he was associated nearly one 
hundred clerks were employed. Among them his influence 
was soon felt. In conversation and by example and prayer, 
coupled with a wise use of the word of God, he led one after 
another to Christ and into the Church. Soon a small band 
of clerks in that house met statedly for prayer, and to 
encourage each other in personal effort on behalf of others. 
Young men came from other houses, and in course of time 
so great was the interest manifested, that on the 6th day of 
June, 1844, at No. 72 St. Paul’s Churchyard, they decided to 
form themselves into “a society for improving the spiritual 
condition of young men engaged in the drapery (or dry 
goods) and other trades.” A committee of management was 
appointed and they proceeded at once to interest other young 
men in their object. Their first place of meeting was a small 
coffee-house in Ludgate Hill, but the society soon outgrew 
these limited quarters, and on the 8th day of November, 
1844, they began to hold their fortnightly meetings at Rad- 
ley’s hotel. Simple, indeed, were the first efforts put forth 
by this band of devoted young men, and little did they think 
that from such an insignificant beginning a work would 
spring into life such as exists at this time—thirty-five years 
later. 

[n 1851 some twenty-five branches had been organized in 
the leading cities and towns of Great Britain, and in the 
same year the idea of organizing similar societies on this 
side of the water, was suggested by the letter of a young 
sophomore of Harvard College (who has since been a direc- 
tor in one of the most important American associations). 
This letter was published in a religions newspaper in Boston, 
and led to the organization in that city of an association. 
However, a society had been formed independently before 
this at Montreal, Canada. 
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Since that time these societies have rapidly multiplied on 
this continent, as well as in Europe, and have increased 


ateadily in power and usefulness. Unquestionably they had 
their origin in an obvious necessity. The Church saw plainly, 
wherever it took the trouble to look into the matter, that this 
class in the community were not being reached, or even influ- 
enced as they should be, by the ordinary services of the sanct- 
uary, and so wisely concluded to employ converted young 
men to reach the unconverted of a corresponding class. The 
origin of the thought was of God. No one dares think other- 
wise who will look the facts of the case squarely in the face. 
Organizations of this character sprung into existence in a 
numter of the largest cities and towns almost simultaneously, 
plainly indicating, it would seem, that in the mind of the 
Holy Spirit the time had come for the Church to enter upon 
this new field of activity. As these societies had the one 
end in view, they were brought into close sympathy with 
one another, which resulted in calling together the first 
Young Men’s Christian Association Convention of America, 
which was held at Buffalo, New York, in 1854, just ten years 
after the birth of the London parent society. This conven- 
tion was presided over by George W. Llelme, of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and was called international, because 
delegates from the United States and British Provinces 
enjoyed equal privileges. At this convention an interna- 
tional committee was appointed, to have its headquarters in 
one of the largest cities on the continent. Corresponding 
members of the committee were appointed from all the States 
and Provinces in the United States and Canada, to gather 
up and put in circulation, by co-operation of the central 
committee, all such matter as might prove of most service in 
strengthening and aiding associations in carrying forward 
the work they had undertaken, and also to bring about a 
unity of prayer and action. 

Il. History.—In the history of the American associations 
there have been three strongly marked periods. 

1. “The period of the confederation,’ 1854-1861, which 
takes its name from the confederation formed at the first 
international convention. This period was characterized 
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chiefly by a rapid increase in strength, numerically, and in 
the obtaining of clearer views of the distinctive work of the 






associations, and also of their true fundamental principle. 
The first world’s conference of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of all lands was held at Paris, France, August 
19-24, 1855. At this gathering the following basis was 








adopted: 







‘*The Young Men’s Christian Associations seek to unite those young men 
who, regarding Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour, according to the Holy 






Scriptures, desire to be his disciples in their doctrine and in their life, and to 






associate their efforts for the extension of his kingdom among young men.” 

























The international convention held at Montreal, Canada, in 
1856, promptly accepted and ratified the Paris basis. 

2. The period of the civil war, 1861-1864. During this 
period much of the home activity of the associations was 
suspended, owing to the agitating and all-absorbing event 
toward which all hearts were turned; and yet a most won- 
derful field for activity opened at this time. At the call of 
the central committee, then located in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, a convention met in New York. Forty-two dele- 
gates, from fifteen associations, were present. It was resolved 
to take active measures to promote the temporal and spirit- 
ual welfare of the soldiers in the army and navy. The 
United States Christian Commission was appointed, consist- 
ing of twelve Christian gentlemen from eight leading cities. 
The work accomplished during the years of bloodshed and 
misery that followed was satisfactory in the highest degree. 
Nearly three million dollars’ worth of stores were received 
and distributed, while about two million and a half dollars in 
money was expended for the beneficent purposes of the com- 
mission. Besides all this, a great amount of gospel work 
was done, Bibles distributed, ete. Some definite idea may 
be had of the magnitude of the spiritual work done, when 
it is known that over fifty-eight thousand sermons were 
preached by delegates, and over seventy-seven thousand 
prayer-meetings were held in the same way. Two conven- 
tions were held during this period. 

8. The third period, 1865-1879. After the close of the 
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war the associations rapidly resumed the work for young 


men, and, through the blessing of God, the distinctive work 
in which they were engaged during the first period, was not 
only resumed, but has been greatly developed and strength- 
ened. This is seen in the growth of 

(a) Individual Associations, as shown in the number of 
buildings erected or purchased, and also in the rapid increase 
in the number of general secretaries—young men giving 
their whole time as paid officers to this work for young men. 
In both these particulars the sanguine dreams of the most 
enthusiastic workers of the first period have been more than 
realized. 

(6) The Affiliated Associations.—The International Conven- 
tion is the name generally applied to the meetings of the 
afliliated associations of the United States and British Prov- 
inces. Up until 1877 it met annually, but at Louisville, Jane, 
1877, it was voted to meet biennially. “The international 
work,” is the name given to the special work intrusted by 
this convention to its executive committee. The importance 
of the work done by this committee, to which reference has 
already been made, deserves a more extended notice than can 
be given here. Some idea of the growth of this committee’s 
work may be had by comparing the following expenditures: 
In 1868 the sum needed and expended by the committee in 
extending the work was $1,390, while in 1878 the prosecu- 
tion of the work cost over $17,000. The three main depart- 
ments of this work are at the South, in the West, and among 
railroad men, but a grand work is also being done by sending 
experienced visitors among German-speaking young men, and 
also in colleges and institutions of learning. 

(ec) State and Provincial Organizations.—As the societies 
multiplied, it was soon found that the single annual conven- 
tion did not reach and benefit the very associations most in 
need of its help, and so under the wise direction of the Inter- 
national Executive Committee, the corresponding members 
were instructed to call conventions in each of their respective 
States and Provinces, and thus place within the reach of all 
the advantages of such practical instruction as might be 
gained from experienced workers at these meetings. To 
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fully carry out this plan, it was found necessary by the exec- 
utive committee also to employ and send out experienced 
men as agents on extended tours of visitation, to do careful 
preparatory work. The result of this systematic effort, car- 
ried on uutiringly for years, has been that conventions have 
been held in almost every important State and Province in 
the United States and Canada. The number of such con- 
ventions held yearly has increased from five in 1867, to 
twenty-eight in 1878. 

III. Cuaracter.—The American societies, as a rule, were 
formed on the basis adopted at the first world’s conference 
of associations held at Paris, and known as “the Paris basis,” 
to which reference has already been made. In carrying out 
the leading principle, and in seeking to keep the control of 
these organizations in the hands of those possessed of an 
experimental and practical piety, the American Young 
Men’s Christian Associations have, from the begininng, 
required as the best available test of active and voting mem- 
bership, membership in some evangelical Church. At the 
international convention held at Montreal, Canada, in 
1856, and at Albany, in 1866, the Paris basis was reaffirmed; 
but in 1868, at the convention held at Detroit, they adopted 
what is known as “the evangelical Church test,’ adding at 
Portland, Maine, in 1869, the definition of the term evan- 
gelical. The resolution and definition read as follows: 


Resolved, That, as these organizations bear the name of Christian, and pro- 
fess to be engaged directly in the Saviour’s service, so it is clearly their duty 
to maintain the control and management of all their affairs in the hands of those 
who profess to love and publicly avow their faith in Jesus the Redeemer as 
divine, and who testify their faith by becoming and remaining members of 
Churches held to be evangelical; and we hold those Churches to be evangelical 
which, maintaining the Holy Scriptures to be the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice, do believe in the Lord Jesus Chri-t (the only begotten of the 
Father, King of kings, and Lord of lords, in whom dwelleth the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily, and who was made sin for us, though knowing no sin, bearing 
our sins in his own body on the tee) as the only name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved from everlasting punishment.” 


It was also voted in 1869, that all associations organized 
after the passage of this resolution, in order to be entitled 
to representation in the international convention, must limit 
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their active voting membership to members of evangelical 


Churches. When this action was taken, about half of these 
societies had this test. Now nearly all without it have 
adopted it or ceased to exist. The universal adoption of this 
test has secured for the American associations the active 
sympathy of Churches and Christian communities. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, therefore, is an 
agency of the Church, undenominational, and as such is 
admirably adapted to reach special classes of young men 
through companions of their own age or class; such as, for 
example, college students, railroad men, and commercial 
travelers. These young men are bound together by the 
strong sympathy of common occupations and pursuits. The 
Christian men in each of these classes, through this sympa- 
thy, can reach many who would be inaccessible to the efforts 
of other Christians. Churches for distinctive classes are out 
of the question, but through the association the Churches 
can make wise use of this very class-feeling in drawing 
men to Christ and into their own fellowship. “The Young 
Men’s Christian Association is neither a substitute for nor an 
equal to the Church of Christ. It is an auxiliary but subor- 
dinate agency, and one so greatly blessed by the Head of the 
Church that there is now no quegtion as to the propriety and 
fitness of its continuance.” 

Rev. Stuart Robinson, D.D., in his address of welcome on 
behalf of the Churches to the international convention at 
Louisville, Kentucky, June, 1877, said: 


“Though a voluntary association, without any sort of denominational con 
nection, you show the churchliness of your principles by declining to set up 
any other interest apart from the Church, and have steadfastly maintained that 
ground for many years past.”’ 


Another writer says: 


“The association is not an independent body, but simply an arm of the 
Church, reaching out to lift up young men. Whatever wrong impressions some 
may have of the work it does, does not alter the fact that the great mass of the 
association workers are the most faithful to their own Churches of any of their 
members, and are simply doing this as a part of their own church work.” 


IV. Worx.—The early work of the London parent asso- 
ciation was largely, if not altogether, of a religious character, 
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but as the work has developed, it has come to be pretty fully 
recognized that it is clearly within the province of these 
socicties to reach and help young men, physically, socially, 
intellectually, and spiritually; (1) physically, by means of 
gymnasiums, ete.; (2) socially, by a pleasant evening's recre- 
ation or entertainment, social receptions, etc.; (3) intellectu- 
all, by the wise use of literary exercises, lyceums, readings, 
debates, and a good library; (4) spiritually. Of all work 
done this, of course, is the most important, and all other 
agencies, when used properly, are only a means to an end, 
and that the salvation of the young men. Llowever, the 
work of the American associations at this time will be best 
understood by a careful survey of the work reported to the 
international executive committee for the year ending June, 
1879, summarized as follows: Eight hundred and thirty-nine 
associations reported. Sixty own buildings and property, in 
which they have a clear property of $2,451,000. Thirty- 
seven associations have accumulated building funds which 
already amount to $280,190. The total property belonging 
or due to the associations, including other real estate besides 
buildings, amounts to $2,297,350. Six hundred and eighty- 
six report an aggregate membership of sixty-seven thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-nipe. The annual current expenses 
reported by four hundred and three amount to $317,632. 
Two hundred and ninety-one keep open reading-rooms. 
Two hundred and sixty-eight of these reported a daily at- 
tendance of eleven thousand and fifty-nine. Two hundred 
and thirty-two own furniture valued at $156,244. Sixty-one 
provide situations and have found employment for six thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-four persons. Fifty-four 
daily prayer-meetings are held. Four hundred and ninety- 
seven hold regular weekly prayer meetings to the number of 
five hundred and sixty-five. One hundred hold one hundred 
and fifteen open-air meetings per week. Three hundred and 
forty-one other weekly meetings—in jails, hospitals, school- 
houses, and elsewhere—have been held by one hundred and 
sixty-eight associations. Eighty hold social meetings. One 
hundred and twenty-one report lectures delivered during the 
year. Sixty-eight report railroad meetings. Fifty-nine report 
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Sunday-schools conducted by their members. Twenty-seven 
hold meetings at alms-houses. One hundred and sixty-four 




























hold neighborhood or out-district meetings.’ One hundred 
and seventy-four hold college prayer-meetings. Forty-four 
hold temperance meetings. One hundred and fifty-two con- 
duct weekly Bible classes, and report an average weekly 
attendance of four thousand eight hundred and five. One 
hundred and forty-one persons are acting as general secreta- 
ries and agents of the various associations, and of the State 
and international committees. At seventy-eight points Chris- 
tian work for railroad men is being done. Twelve general 
secretaries are employed in railroad work. There are forty- 
three associations of German-speaking young men. Four 
of these employ general secretaries. Fifty-four associations 
in colleges send reports. The second Lord’s day in Novem- 
ber, with the following week, is observed as a season of 
prayer for God’s blessing upon the associations and their 
work. 

The associations are steadily growing in numbers and 
strength. Their purpose is becoming better defined and bet- 
ter understood by Christian people. Nor are they contined 
to nominally Christian countries. Already we have reports 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations in Cairo, Beyroot, 
Smyrna, Damascus, Jerusalem, Nazareth, Calcutta, Hong 


Kong, and Yokohama. 


Nore.—The World’s Conference of the Young Men’s Christian Association 

held at Geneva, Switzerland, in August, 1878, was composed of two hundred 
| and fifty delegates from eleven nations, and it had representatives from eighteen 

hundred associations, with one bundred and fifty thousand members. Nearly 
one thousand associations have been formed in America alone, and they have 
nearly one hundred thousand members, we are informed. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association is doing a blessed work for the young men and for Christ, 
—Epiror THeo.ocicat Mepium. 
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Art. VI.—John iii, 5, Exegetically Examined. 


Tue word “amen,” translated in this text “verily,” has 
three distinct and different meanings in the Bible. In the 
Apocalypse 11, 14, the word is used as an appellative: “These 
things saith the Amen, the faithful and the true witness, the 
beginning of the creation of God.’’ When this word con- 
cludes a prayer, it is petitionary, and means, be it so, or so 
let it be. It thus epitomises the whole of the prayer with 
which it stands connected, as in Matt. v1,13. When prefixed 
to an assertion it is used as a strong asseveration, and is 
properly translated “indeed,” “truly,” or “verily.” These 
words are so used in the scripture under consideration, and 
are designed to impress us with the great importance of the 
statements following them. They constitute a most solemn 
preface to the words, “ Except a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God.” 

W hatever the meaning of these words may be, the doctrine 
taaght by them is as important to us now as it was to Nico- 
demus then. Therefore, we shall attempt to find the true 
meaning of the words, “‘ born of water and of the Spirit.”” The 
expression, ‘kingdom of God,” has a variety of meanings 
in the Bible. At one time it is used to represent the gospel 
age or dispensation, as in Matt. 1m, 2, where it is said, “ Re- 
pent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Again, it 
has reference to the establishment of the reign of Christ in 
the soul, as in Luke xvi, 21: “Neither shall they say, Lo 
here! or, lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is within 


you.” Then again, it means the state of the glorified in 
heaven, asin Mark rx, 47: “It is better for thee to enter into 
the kingdom of God with one eye, than having two eyes to 
be cast into hell-fire.’ This is the meaning of the “king- 
dom of God” in the scripture under consideration. There- 
fore, if to be “born of water and of the Spirit”’ is necessary 
to enter the “kingdom of God,” it is absolutely necessary in 


order to our salvation in heaven. If, then, by “water,” in 


John m1, 5, is meant water baptism, then it follows as a mat- 
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ter of course that water baptism is essential to salvation. 


We propose to look at this question in the light of God’s 
word. 

Mr. A. Barnes says, “By water here is evidently signified 
baptism ;” and by so saying he makes water baptism essential 
to salvation. He says, “This is the way, the appropriate 
way, of entering into the kingdom of the Messiah here and 
hereafter. He cannot enter into the true Church here, or 
in the world to come, except in connection with a change of 
heart, and by the proper expression of that change in the 
ordinances appointed by the Saviour.” According to the 
doctrine here taught, water baptism is just as necessary as is a 
change of heart in order to being suved. There can be no 
difference. This conclusion Mr. Barnes was obliged to reach 
from the premise he assumed. If by “water” in this text 
is meant water baptism, then I cannot see how any one can 
deny the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, or the essen- 
tiality of water baptism to regeneration. 

Knapp, in his “Christian Theology,” says, in regard to 
this passage, “ Whoever does not take upon himself the obli- 
gation to live in an entirely altered and renewed temper of 
mind, which is effected through baptism by the aid of the 


Holy Spirit, has no part in the saving blessings of the 


spiritual kingdom.” 

I object to considering “water,” in John rm, 5, as water 
baptism. 

1. Because it is unphilosophical and unscriptural. It is 
unsecriptural, because the Bible makes faith in Christ Jesus 
the only condition of salvation. “As many as received him, 
to them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to 

John 1, 12. “But after 


that faith is come, we are no longer under a schoolmaster. 


them that believe on his name.” 





For ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus.” 
—Gal. m1, 25,26. “But if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God 
hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For 
with the heart man believeth unto righteousness; and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” —Rom. x, 9, 10. 
“Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace with God 
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through our Lord Jesus Christ: by whom also we have access 
by faith into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope 
of the glory of God.”’—lKom. v, 1,2. “To him gave ull the 
prophets witness, that through his name whosoever believeth 
in him shall receive remission of sins.’”’—Acts x, 43. To Say 
that water baptism is essential to salvation, is to nullify all 
such passages of Scripture as these. It is to contradict the 
plain word of God. It is unphilosophical to suppose that 
literal water can in any way be used to the purifying of the 
soul. The moral nature of man is not subject to such things. 
As long as it remains true that a physical antecedent cannot 


produce a spiritual consequent, so long will it be true that 


water baptism can have nothing to do in giving the soul a 
meetness for the kingdom of heaven. 

2. I object, in the next place, to this interpretation because 
at the time this conversation took place between Christ and 
Nicodemus, as here recorded, water baptism, as a Christian 
ordinance, had not been instituted; and if the Saviour did 
allude to that ordinance, he alluded to an ordinance unknown 
to Nicodemus, and consequently his words, instead of having 
in them the light of life, must have been to him unmeaning. 
Christian baptism originated in the express command of 
Christ, when he said, “Go ye and teach all nations, baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.”—Matt. xxvii, 19. But we are met at this 
point with the declaration that the baptism of John was 
Christian baptism. Origen, who lived and wrote in the sec- 
ond century of the Christian era, says, in speaking of Christ 
being baptized by John, “Christ himself was baptized by 
John, not with that baptism which is in Christ, but that 
which is in the law.” This church father did not under- 
stand the baptism of John to belong to the Christian dispen- 
sation, but to the dispensation of the law. 

The baptism of John, as well as other Jewish rites, was 
nailed to the cross. Chrysostom says of John’s baptism: “It 
was, as it were, a bridge which from the baptism of the Jews 
made a way to that of the Saviour; it was superior to the 
first but inferior to the second.” The case recorded in Acts 
xix, 1-6, of “certain disciples” that had been baptized with 
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the baptism of John, and who were afterwards baptized with 
the Christian baptism, teaches plainly and positively that 
the baptism of John was not the Christian. Smith, in his 
Dictionary of the Bible, in commenting on this case, says 
“We cannot but draw from this history the inference that 
there was a deeper spiritual significance in the Christian 
baptism than in John’s baptism; and that as John was a 
greater prophet than any that before him had been born of 
woman, and yet the least in the kingdom of heaven was 
greater than he: so his baptism surpassed in spiritual import 
all Jewish ceremony, but fell equally short of the sacrameut 
ordained by Christ.’ The formula used in the two baptisms 
were evidently not the same. John did not baptize in the 
name of Christ, or any other name, but simply directed those 
who came to his baptism to believe on him who should come 
after him. 

3. In the third place, | object to the “water” in John 1m, 
5, being water baptism, because baptism is never called a 
“birth.” How, then, could Nicodemus be expected to under 
stand the Saviour in the use of such an expression? None 
of the inspired writers ever so used the term anywhere in al! 
the Bible. No two things are more unlike than a birth and 
water baptism in any of its modes. Some persons are of the 
opinion that it is not necessary for us to understand by 
“water” and “Spirit,” in John im, 5, two elements, two dit 
ferent things, but the Holy Ghost under the similitude of 
water. I believe this is Dr. Clarke’s opinion. 

There is evidently but one birth spoken of in the verse 
under consideration, but in order to its production, two dif- 
ferent and distinct things are necessary, “water” and 
“Spirit.” This is as plain as can be from the language used 
by the Saviour. One is the agent, the other the instrument: 
one just as much needed as the other, and neither the one 
vor the other capable of producing the result of itself. The 
Spirit is the agent in the matter of our regeneration. To 
this all orthodox Christians agree without a single exception. 
As our holy Christianity is a spiritua] consequent, then in its 
production in every individual case there must be a spiritual 
agent. ‘Not by works of righteousnesss which we have 
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done, but according to his merey he saved us, by the wash- 
ing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost: which 
he shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” 
—Titus mr, 5, 6. “The love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the [Loly Ghost which is given unto us.”’—Rom. v, 
5. ‘For as many asare led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God.’—Rom. vu, 14. “The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness 
unto him: neither can he know them, because they are spir- 
itually diseerned.’’—1 Cor. 1, 14. “ No man can come-unto me, 
except the Father which hath sent me draw him.’—Jobhn v1, 
44. “But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every 
man to profit withal.’—1 Cor. xu, 7. These passages of 
Scripture teach that the moral condition of the human soul 
is such as to render divine influence absolutely necessary in 
order to our personal Christianity. Man has no more power 
to change his own heart than has the Ethiopian to change 
the color of his skin or the leopard his spots. 

In the divinity and spirituality of our holy Christianity 
are found its peculiar excellence and its glory. And yet, in 
the employment of this divine influence in the matter of our 
personal religion, God does not act in such a manner as to 
infringe upon our free agency, or to interfere in the least 
with the free and full use of our will-power. “Therefore 
whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, I 
will liken him unto a wise man, which built his house upon 
a rock.’’—Matt. vir, 24. “And the Spirit and the bride say, 
Come. And let him that heareth say, Come. And let 
him that is athirst come. And whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely.’”—Rev. xxu, 17.. And so it is 
that salvation by grace is possible to all, but compulsory to 
none. The invitations of the gospel are addressed to all. 
To be “born of the Spirit,’ in Jobu mm, 5, is to experience 
the power of this divine agent in regeneration and sanctifi- 
eation, 

Having vow determined the true meaning of all the im- 
portant words in John 1, 5, except “water,” I propose to 
devote the rest of this article to the consideration of that 
question. The “water” in the verse under consideration is a 
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type of the divine word. The word of God is the means, 


instrumental, employed by the Spirit in the work of personal 
salvation. The ordinary way in which the Holy Ghost acts 
upon the human soul in conversion and salvation is, and 
must, in the very nature of things, be, by or through the 
medium of the word; that is to say, the word of God re- 
ceived by faith in the heart is the instrumental means of our 


salvation. “Now ye are clean through (or by means of) 
the word which 1 have spoken unto you.”—John xv, 3. “Of 


his own will begat he us with the word of truth, that we 
should be a kind of first fruits of his creatures.”—James 1, 
18. Man was lost by the ageney of the evil spirit brought 
to bear upon him through or by means of words addressed 
to him. Now man is saved by the agency of the Holy Ghost 
brought to bear upon him through words addressed to his 
understanding. The word of God, received by faith into the 
heart, is the living water, or “water of life” (Rev. xxu, 17 

made the water of life by the Holy Ghost, because “it is the 
Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing: the 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life.’—Jolin v1, 63. Without the Spirit the word is dead, it 
is stagnant water. “Then Simon Peter answerd him, Lord, 
to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life.’— 
John vi, 68. “ Water of Life.”’—“In the last day, that great 
day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink. He that believeth 
on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water.’—John vu, 37, 38. “Jesus said, 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away.’—Mark xi, 31. “The word is nigh thee, even 
in thy mouth and in thy heart: that is, the word of faith 
which we preach; that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God 
hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For 
with the heart man believeth unto righteousness. . . Bo 
then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the wded of 
God.”’—Rom. x, 8-17. The words of the Lord Jesus Christ 
are truth and life, because he is truth and life. Christ is in 
his own word, which word is, therefore, the fountain of living 
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water. Therefore, said the prophet, “For my people have 
committed two evils; they have forsaken me, the fountain 
of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cis- 
terns, that ean hold no water.’”—Jer. u, 13. The word of 
God in the gospel is a fountain of the pure water of life. 
Applied by the Holy Ghost, it is the fountain opened “to the 
house of David and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin 
and for uncleanness.”’—Zech. xm, 1. In speaking of these 
things, the evangelical prophet said: “Therefore with joy 
shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation.” —Isa. x1. 
3. Said the Saviour: “ But whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst; but the water that I 
shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life.’—John rv, 14. “Therefore will I 
sprinkle clean water (water of purification) upon you and 
you shall be clean from all your filthiness, and from all your 
idols will I cleanse you.”—Ezek. xxxvi, 25. The filthy gar- 
ment is made clean by or through water, because water is an 
instrument used in purification. In like manner, “ Ye are 
clean through the word which I have spoken unto you.”— 
John xv, 3. “Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also 
loved the Church, and gave himself for it; that he might 
sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
word.’’—Eph. v, 25, 26. All these passages of Scripture 
teach us that the word of God is used in the new birth exactly 
in the place of water in John m1, 5. But we are asked, How 
does the word of God cleanse? Water cleanses by displace- 
ment. W ater and impurity cannot occupy the same place at 
the same time. So the entrance of God’s word giveth light, 
and life,and purity. In Satan’s words were Satan's thoughts. 
The entrance of these words into mother Eve put evil 
thoughts into her heart, and consequently her fall and de- 
pravity. In God’s word’s are his thoughts. By his words 
his thoughts are put into our hearts, being applied by the 
Holy Spirit, displacing our own evil thoughts. It is in this 
way the word of God is made quick and powerful. It is in 
this way his word is made sharper than a double-edged 
sword. Itisin this way his word becomes the “seed of life.” 
“And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
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Spirit which is the word of God.” —Eph. v1, 17. This truth 
is most beautifully expressed by the Psalmist in the nine- 
teenth psalm: “The law of the Lord is perfect, converting 
the soul: the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the 
simple. The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 
heart: the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening 
the eyes.”—Psa. xtx, 7,8. By the “law of the Lord,” the 
“testimony of the Lord,” the “statutes of the Lord,” the 
‘commandment of the Lord,” ete., we understand the same 
thing to. be intended, and is on!y presented as it is for the 
sake of euphony. It is the word of God that regenerates, 
that saves instrumentally. ‘Now are ye clean through the 
word which I have spoken unto you.”—John xv, 3. “See- 
ing ye have puritied your souls in obeying the truth through 
the Spirit unto unfeigned love of the brethren, see that ye 
love one another with a pure heart fervently: being born 
again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the 
word of God, which liveth and abideth forever.”—1 Peter 1, 
22, 23. By the “word of God,” in these various passages 
we have quoted, we do not understand the mere form of 
words, the mere letter, but the inner life, the soul of the 
word: that which is only seen and felt by the real believer. 
“Tf any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine,” 
ete.—John vi, 17. 

If these passages of Scripture do not prove that the word 
of God is the incorruptible seed, the instrumental means of 
our regeneration and salvation, then it is difficult to find 
their true significance. Therefore said Christ to Nicodemus: 
“Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God;” as if he had said, “ Ye 
must be born of the Spirit by the word,” or the Spirit and 
the word. <A correct understanding of Matthew m1, 11, will 
assist us in understanding the meaning of “water” in John 
nm, 5. “Ife shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire’? There exists some difference of opinion among exe- 
getes as to the true meaning of the baptism by “fire.” It 
has been supposed to mean crosses and tribulations to be 
endured by the followers of Christ. It cannot mean this, 
for the reason that Christ is the administrator of this fire 
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baptism, but he is not the author of the crosses and trials of 
his people; they all come from another souree. Others have 
supposed this fire baptism to be the superabundant graces ol 
the Spirit, which were to be enjoyed by Christ’s disciples. 
This explanation makes the whole passage wondertully 
tautological and unmeaning. Others suppose it to have refer- 
ence to the fire of hell. This cannot be the true meaning of 
this passage, for the reason that the same persons who were 
to be baptized by the Holy Ghost were also to be baptized 
by ire. To be bay tized with the Holy Ghost is the Sane as 
to be regenerated and saved, but the regenerated and saved 
will not suffer hell-fire. Therefore the fire baptism in Matt. 
mr, 11, cannot be hell-fire. 

The being ba ptized with the Holy Ghost, in Matt. mr, 11, 
is the same as the being born of the Spirit, in John wi, 5; 
and the being baptized with fire, in Matt. m1, 11, is the same 
as the being “born of water,” in John Iil, 5. This is obliged 
to be philologically as well as theologically true. Then, if 
by “water,” in John rm, 5, is meant the word of God, by 
“fire,” in Matt. mr, 11, is also meant the word of God. 
Therefore, us both fir and water are elements of purification, 
they are both used symbolically for the word of God. 
‘Wherefore thus saith the Lord God of hosts, Because ye 
spake this word, behold I will make my words in thy mouth 
fire.’—Jer. v,14. “Then I said, I will not make mention ot 
him any more, nor speak in his name. But his word was in 
my heart asa burning fire shut up in my bones.’—Jer. xx, 9. 
In Hebrew 1, 7, God’s ministers are called “a flame of fire.”’ 
They are “earthen vessels,’ holding the treasure of the word 
of God. Unto them he has committed the word of recon- 
ciliation, and, therefore they are as a “ flame of fire.” 

The word is called a light. “We have also a more sure 
word of prophecy - whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, 
as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until the day 
dawn, and the day star arise in your hearts.” —2 Peter 1, 19. 
Both fire and water are purifiers, and are so used in material 
things. In the Bible, both these elements are used symbol- 
ically for the word of God, because, as we have seen, the 
word of God is the instrumental means of our spiritual 
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cleansing. “He that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes I am not worthy to bear: he shall baptize you 
with the holy Ghost, and with fire: whose fan isin his hand, 
and he will thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his 
wheat into the garner; but will burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire.”’—Matt. ur, 11,12. The “floor” represents 
the Church, the “fan” is the instrument of purification, the 
“hand,” the power that uses the instrument, the Holy Ghost. 


The baptizing with the Holy Ghost and with fire, in vi 
11, is the same as the purging of the floor with the “fan” 
in “hand,” in verse 12. These are beautiful symbols, repre- 
senting the word of God in the hand of the Spirit in its 
purifying power in the Christian system. “And the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God.”—Eph. vi, 17. The 
sword is a powerful instrument in the hand of the Spirit: so 
is the word of God sharper than a two-edged sword. In 
conviction, conversion, and sanctification, the word and 
Spirit are coupled together. “Christ also loved the Church, 
and gave himself for it; that he might sanctify and cleanse 
it with the washing of water by the word, that he might 
present it to himself a glorious Church, ‘not having spot, or 
wriukle, or any such thing; but that it should be holy and 
without blemish.”—Eph. vy, 25-27. “Sanctify them throngh 
thy truth: thy word is truth.’—John xvm, 17. “ For this is 
the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel after 
those days, saith the Lord; I will put my laws into their 
mind and write them in their hearts; and I will be to them 
a God, and they shall be to me a people.” -~Heb. vu, 10. 
“Forasmuch as ye are manifestly declared to be the epistle 
of Christ ministered by us, written not with ink, but with 
the Spirit of the living God; not in tables of stone, but in 
fleshly tables of the heart.” —2 Cor. m1, 3. 

If 1 have given a correct exegesis of John m1, 5, we hav 
in the verse the following truths: 

1. A clear statement by the Saviour to Nicodemus of the 
necessity of a change of heart in order to salvation. If we 
are wanting in this regard, whatever else we may have, it is 
as “sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

2. The agent in regeneration is the Holy Ghost; that is to 
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say, it is by the efficient operation of the Holy Ghost upon 
the human heart, that that heart is changed; and no heart 
has ever been or ever will be changed by any other agency. 

8. Ordinarily, the instrument used by the Spirit in effect- 
ing the new birth is the word of God, and that instrument is 
symbolized by water. 

4. Water baptism is not in this verse. and therefore water 
baptism is not presented by the Saviour as a factor in regen- 
eration and salvation. There is no doctrine which more 
certainly and surely saps the very foundation of the Chris- 
tian religion than the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 

[ am now done with this, to me, interesting subject, and 
wish only to say, in conclusion, I have not written in the 
interest of any pet theological dogma, but in the interests of 
truth, and with the hope of shedding at least some light 


upon a difficult passage of Scripture. 


Arr. VII.—The Date of American Liberty. 


AN anonymous writer for a western newspaper asserted a 
few months ago that the first ery for independence, for the 
separation of the American Colonies from Great Britain, was 
uttered January 15, 1776, when Tom Paine, an Englishman, 
who had been in America but a year, published his pamphlet 
entitled * Common Sense;”’ and the events immediately pre- 


ceeding he brietly describes as follows: 


On the 5th of September, 1774, the First Continental Congress met at 
Philadelphia, brought together for the purpose of consulting on the 
grievances which the Colonies were suffering from Great Britian. Vigor- 
ous protests were the only measures taken or contemplated, and adjourn- 
ment was expected as soon as they were properly drawn up 
(October, 1774), provision being made, however, for a reassembling of the 
Congress in May, 1775, in case the action taken failed to bring about a 
change. The Second Congress convened at the time appointed, and 
though the battles of Lexington aud Concord had already been fought 
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no project of a separate nation had yet been broached. The spirit of loy 
alty to Great Britian was still deep and strong, and had ber ministry 
seen fit to pay any attention to the manly petition, for the redress of 
our wrongs, the day of declaration of independence would hardly hav: 
seen the light for at least a quarter of a century longer. The delegates 
to the Congress were elected generally by the colonial assemblies, though 
some few had been chosen by popular conventions in Colonies where 
governments were too strongly Tory to favor the American feeling. All 
the Colonies were represented except Georgia, which had taken no part 
in the First Congress, and sent no delegation to the second until four 
months after it had convened. We shall best gather the feeling of the 
moment from glancing at the instructions which the various delegations 
had received from the bodies authorizing them: South Carolina and Del- 
aware chose their representatives early inthe year, and conferred upon 
them ‘full power to concert . . . . upon measures ... . for 
restoring harmony between Great Britian and the Colonies. New York 
chose her delegation four days after the battle of Lexington, of which 
they had the news, and Rhode Island elected hers a week later, both us 
ing the same loyal language. Georgia chose hers on the 4th day of July 
of the same year, with similar instructions. Connecticut, Maryland 
New Hampshire, and North Carolina gave non-committal instructions to 
consult upon the best methods of redressing the grievances of the Colo 
nies, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Virginia sent their delegates unin 
structed. It is quite clear, then, that at the assembling of this Second 
Congress, in May, 1775—although the battles of Lexington and Concord 
were already matters of history—the common object was te procure, if 
possible, a restoration of harmony with Great Britian ‘upon a just and 
proper foundation, nor was any »ther project openly entertained even 
under the temptation presented by the bull-headed and tyrannous course 
of the British Government, The battles of Bunker Hill, Charlestown 
Ticonderoga, and Crown Point, and the capture of New York by the 
British, followed with swift succession, but still the Congress confined it 
self solely to measures of defense against Great Britain's attacks. We 
would not, of course, seek to convey the idea that all this could have 
gone on without awaking in leading minds the thought of a severance of 
the two countries; but the prevailing desiie up to this time bad un 
doubtedly been to restore peace upon a constitutional basis that should 
protect our rights while recognizing England's sovereignity. Certain it 
is that neither in the Congress, nor among the people, had any organized 
action been publicly taken, avowedly looking toward independence, 
when the New Year of 1776 opened upon our alarmed people—in fact 
on the second of January the new flag was unfurled over the Colonial 
army, bearing the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew to signify that 
the Colonies were still loyal to the crown.” 


There may be more in this theory than appears to the 


easual reader. <A careful consideration of the condition 
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of the colonists and the amount of liberty and freedom 
they enjoyed anterior to the declaration of independence, 
will show that resistance to encroachment upon their rights 
did not mean, as George ILI. said at the opening of Par- 
liament in October, 1775, the “establishing an independ- 
ent empire.” It was the persistence of the British Govern- 
ment in its folly and invidiousness toward the American Col- 
onies that precipitated the severance from the mother coun- 
try, and the laying deep and broad the foundation of repub- 
lican goverament on this continent. Every student of his- 
tory is familiar with the struggles which were kept up during 
the reign of the house of Stuart, between right and wrong, 
between liberty and slavery. The liberties and humanities 
which British subjects achieved in that contest, also became 
the common property of the Colonies, and as Dr. Joseph 
Warren declared in his famous oration in Boston, March 5, 
1772, “It is undniably true that the greatest und most im- 
portant right of a British subject is that he shal] be governed 
by no laws but those to which either he in person or by his 
representative hath given his consent; and this, I will ven- 
ture to assert, is the grand basis of British freedom; it is 
interwoveh with the constitution, and whenever this is lost 
the constitution must be destroyed.” The question as to 
when independence was really conceived in the American 
mind, was the subject of extended research and discussion 
for many years after the Revolution was an aecomplished 
fact. It was contended by one party to this discussion that 
the fact that the people of the Colonies were not only pre- 
pared for the severance of the British connection, but for 
the broadest experiment of republican government, as em- 
bodied in the Declaration of lndependence, argued a long- 
cherished design, to which the people had been gradually 
educated, and that it was not the result of, and hastened by, 
British obstinacy and folly, as claimed by the American 
leaders. Opposed to this theory is what the colonists them- 
selves said of their condition and purposes—their protesta- 
tions of attachment to the mother country, and even to the 
British Crown, which were uttered under circumstances that 
preclude the idea that it was the purpose of their authors to 
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deceive, for their private correspondence shows the sincerity 


of their public declarations. More than thirty years ago 
William M. Blackford, of Virginia, assumed the position 
“that our ancestors understood as well as ourselves the prin- 
ciples of civil liberty, the sources of political power, and the 
object of all legitimate government; that they aimed not to 
extort new rights and privileges, but were content with what 
they enjoyed, and that the war was waged for independence, 
not for the achievement of franchises hitherto unknow: 

that independence was a startling idea to the majority of the 
colonists; that its declaration on the 4th of July, 1776, was 
just not ahead of public sentiment, and that the people were 
induced to sustain it mainly by the belief that their liberties 
could not be preserved by any means short of this decisive 
step; that the colonists labored under no serious grievances, 
rhtest 


and that they went to war rather than permit the sli 
encroachment upon their rights, and that the revolution was, 
therefore, chiefly owing to zeal for an abstract principle, 
namely, that the people should not be taxed without their 
consent, and that this constituted its distinguishing chara: 

teristic and exclusive giory.” Mr. Blackford supported this 
view of the condition and feelings of the colonists by an 
array of strong proofs, and insisted that when the men of 
that period, “at various times and under diverse circum- 
stances, in public documents and private letters, in debate 
and conversation, assert that they are free and always had 
been free, and wanted nothing more than to be permitted to 
enjoy unmolested their birthright of civil liberty, they knew 
the value of words and uttered what they fondly believed to 
be the truth.” “If we believe their own declarations,” he 
continues, “they enjoyed the amplest freedom—a freedom 
not achieved by the sword on this continent, but brought by 
their ancestors from the mother country and handed down 
to them as a precious inheritanee.”” Some of their declara- 
tions respecting their own political state, cited by Mr. Black- 
ford, will be interesting to readers of the present day, not 
only as a complete answer to the charge of bad faith on the 
part of the Colonial Congress, the Legislatures, and the 
American leaders, in their protestations of loyalty to the 
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King and love for the British connection, but as peculiarly 
appropriate to “stimulate the study of American history, 
and by refreshing the memory of the patriotic devotion of 
the fathers and that of their ancestors, will inspire a noble 
emulation.” 

The following is an extract from the address to the British 
House of Lords, by the House of Burgesses of Virginia, in 
1764, when the rumor reached the Colonies of the intention 


of the Ministers to impose stamp duties: 


That your memorialists hope an application to your Lordships, the 
fixed and hereditary guardians of British liberty, will not be thought 
improper at this time, when measures are proposed, subversive, as they 
conceive, of that freedom which all men, especially those who derive 
their constitution from Britain, have a right to enjoy; and they flatter 
themselves that your Lordships will not look upon them as objects so un 
wortby your attention as to regard any impropriety in the form or man- 
ner of their application for your Lordships protection of their just and 
undoubted rights as Britons. Your memorialists conceive it to be a fun- 
dament«l principle of the British constitution, without which freedom 
can nowhere exist, that the people are not subject to any taxes but such 
as are laid on them by their own consent, or by those who are legally ap- 
pointed to represent them: property must become too precarious for the 
genius of a free people, which can be taken from them at the will of 
others, who cannot know what taxes such people can bear, or the easiest 
mode of raising them; and who are not under that restraint, which is 
the greatest security against a burdensome taxation, when the represent- 


atives themselves must be affected by every tax imposed on the people 


This Mr. Blackford regards as perhaps the tamest paper 
which proceeded from the House of Burgesses, and he gives 
it to show what the feeling was before the passage of the 
stamp act in 1765. After the passage of that act, the same 
House of Burgesses adopted the following among other reso- 
lutions, in May, 1765, offered by Patrick Henry: 


“ Resolved, therefore, That the General Assembly of this Colony have the 
sole right and power to lay taxes and impositions upon the inhabitants 
of this Colony; and that every attempt to vest such power in any person 
or persons whatsoever, other than the General Assembly aforesaid, has a 
manifest tendency to destroy British as well as American freedom.’ 


Mr. Wirt states that Mr. Henry subsequently wrote on the 
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back of these resolutions a brief acccount of their introdue- 
tion and adoption, from which the following extract is taken: 


“ After a long and very warm contest, the resolutions passed by a very 
small majority, perhaps of one or two only. The alarm spread through 
America with astonishing quickness, and the ministerial party was ove: 
whelmed. The great point of resistance to British taxation vas univer 
sally established in the Colonies. This brought on the war which finally 


separated the two countries, and gave independence to ours 


It is evident that Mr. Henry believed there was such a 
thing as “ American freedom,” and that resistance to British 
taxation “brought on the war.’ In other words, the war 
grew out of the abstract principle, maintained by the colo 
nists, that a representation was necessary before taxation 
could be lawful. 

In 1769 a committee of merchants of Philadelphia, whilst 
informing their correspondents in London of their deter 


mination to adhere to the non-importation agreement, say : 


“The Americans consider themselves, as British subjects, entitled to all 
the rights and privileges of freemen. They think there can be no lib 
erty without a security of property; and that there can be no preperty 
if any can, without their consent, deprive them of the bard-earned fruits 
of their labor. They know that they have no choice in the election of 
the members of Parliameut, and from their situation never can have any 
Every act of Parliament, therefore, that is made for raising a revenue in 
America, is, in their opinion, depriving them of their property without 
their consent, and consequently is an invasion of their liberty 
Happy had it been for both countries if the idea of taxes in America had 
never been started. However, if the acts complained of are repealed 
and no other of the like nature are attempted hereafter, the present un 
happy jealousies will, we believe, quickly subside, and the people of both 
countries, in a short time, return to their usual good humor, confidence 
and affection 


The same committee of merchants wrote, in November, 
1769, to their correspondents: 


“Though we are not favored with an answer to our letter of the 8th of 
April last, yet, as the liberty of America is at stake, and the mins of the 
people here are much agitated, and as the continuation of the unhappy 
dispute between the Parliament and the Colonies must not only effect 
your and our interest, but the general interest and happiness of both 
countries, we think it our duty to apply to you again, and earnestly re 
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quest you would use your best endeavors with those in the administra- 
tion to restore tranquility, and re establish the Colonies in the enjoyment 
of t ir ancient rights and privileges We are very sensible that the 
prosperity of the Colonies depends upon their union and connexion with 
Great Britain. In this sentiment all the Americans concur, yet they 
cannot bring themselves to think that for this reason they ought to be 


divested of liberty and property é To such a system of gov. 
ernment the Americans cannot tamely submit; not from an impatience 
ot subordination, a spirit of independence, or want of loyalty to their 
King; for in a quiet submission to a just government, in zeal, affection 


and attachment to the King, the people of the Colonies dare to vie with 
any of the best of their fellow-subjects, but from an innate love of liberty 


and the British constitution 


W hi li the Congress of 1774 met, there had been an ad- 
vance of public sentiment; rights were maintained which in 
the outset were not asserted; and, as a corollary to the prop 


osition that Parliam«e nt could not tax the Colonies, it could 
hot legislate for them. From the address of this Cor vress 
to the people of Great Britain, the following extract is given: 


Be not surprised, therefore, that we, who are descended from the 
same common ancestors; that we, whose forefathers participated in. all 
the rights, the liberties, and the constitution you so justly boast of, and 
who have carefully conveyed the some fair inheritance to us, guaranteed 
by the plighted faith of government and the most solemn compacts with 
British sovereigns, should refuse to surrender them to men who found 
their claims on no principles of reason, and-who prosecute them with a 
design that, by having our lives and property in their power, they may 
with the more facility enslave you. . . . Why, then, are the pro 
prietors of the soil of America less lords of their property than you are 
of yours, or why should they submit it to the disposal of your Parlia- 
ment, or any other parliament or council in the world, not of their elec- 
tion? Can the intervention of the sea that divides us cause disparity in 
rights, or can any reason be given why English subjects who live three 
thousand miles from the royal palace should enjoy less liberty than thos 
who are three hundred miles distant from it? We believe 
there is yet much virtue, much justice, and much public spirit in the 
English nation. To that justice we now appeal. You have been told 
that we are seditious, impatient of government, and desirous of indepen 
dency. Be assured that these are not facts, but calumnies. Permit us to 
be as free as yourselves, and we shall ever esteem a union with you to le 


our greatest glory and our greatest happiness We shall ever be ready 
to contribute all in our power to the welfare of the empire; we shall 


consider your enemies as our enemies, and your interest as our own 


The petition to the King is written in the same style of 
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lofty eloquence. After briefly enumerating the grievances, 
it proceeds: 


‘“ Had our Creator been pleased to give us existence in a land of slay 
ery, the sense of our condition might have been mitigated by ignorance 
and habit. But, thanks to bis adorable goodness, we were born the heirs 
of freedom, and ever enjoyed our right under the auspices of your royal 
ancestors, whose family was seated on the British throne to rescue and 
secure a pious and gallant mation from the popery and despotism of a 
superstitious and inexorable tyrant. Your majesty, we are confident, 
justly rejoices that your title to the crown is thus founded on the title of 
your people to liberty; and, therefore, we doubt not but your royal wis- 
dom must approve the sensibility that teaches your subjects enviously to 
guard the blessing they received from Divine Providence, and thereby to 
prove the performance of that compact which elevated the illustrious 
house of Brunswick to the imperial dignity it now possesses. ;, 
We ask but for peace, liberty, and safety. We wish not a diminution of 
the prerogative, nor do we solicit the grant of any new right in our favor 
Your royal authority over us and our connection with Great Britian we 
shall always carefully and zealously endeavor to support and maintain 


These extracts are relied upon by Mr. Blackford to show 
that the Congress of 1774 had an abiding faith in the reality 
of American freedom, and that the members had reason to 
be content with their rights and privileges, when they ex- 
pressiy assured the King that they desired not to circum- 
seribe his prerogative nor the grant of any new right to 
themselves. 

After the battles of Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill 
(1775), the Congress adopted a manifesto, drawn up, like all 
the papers of that body and its predecessor, with consum- 
mate eloquence and ability. An exract is given, “ which— 
though the manifesto is generally attributed to Mr. Dickin- 
son, and was in the main his composition—-was written by 
Mr. Jetterson, and bears the impress of his fervid mind:”’ 


“We are reduced te the alternative of choosing an unconditional sub 
mission to the tyranny of irritated ministers, or resistance by force. The 
latter is our choice; we have counted the cost of this contest, and find 
nothing so dreadful as voluntary slavery. Honor, justice, and humanity 
forbid us tamely to eurrender that freedom which we received from 
our gillant ancestors, and which our innocent posterity have a right 
to receive from us. We cannot endure the infamy and guilt of resigning 
succeeding generations to that wretchedness which inevitably awaits 
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them if we basely entail hereditary bondage upon them 


Lest this declaration should disquiet the minds of our friends and fellow 


subjects in any part of the Empire, we assure them that we mean not to 
dissolve that union which has so long and so happily subsisted between 
us, and which we sincerely wish to be restored. Necessity has not yet 
driven us into that desperate measure, or induced us to excite any other 
nation to war against them. We have not raised armies with ambitious 
designs of separating from Great Biritan and establishing independent 
States. We fight not for glory or for conquest. We exhibit to mankind 
the remarkable spectacle of a people attacked by unprovoked enemies 
without any imputation or even suspicion of offense. They boast of their 
privileges and civilization, and yet proffer no milder conditions than ser- 
vitude or death. In our own native land, in defense of the freedom that 
is our birthright, and which we ever enjoyed until the late violation of it 

for the protection of our property, acquired solely by the honest indus- 
try of our forefathers and ourselves, against violence actually offered, we 
have taken up arms. We shall lay them down when hostilities shall 
cease on the part of the aggressors, and all danger of their being renewe 1 


shall be removed, and not before.”’ 


Mr. Blackford presents this extract to show that our ances- 
tors believed themselves free, and that they asked for no new 
privileges. 

That independence was not the original design, and that 
it entered into the minds of but very few, even after the 
commencement of hostilities, and that the annunciation of it 
startled many of the most ardent patriots, Mr. Blackford 
insists are propositions susceptible of abundant proof, and 
that pages of extracts from public documents and private 
correspondence expressive of affectionate loyalty to the King 
and desire for British connection, and repelling with indig- 
nation imputations, made by their enemies in England, ofa 
wish on the part of the Colonies to set up for themselves, 
might be adduced. English writers, of that period and of 
later times, unable to appreciate the zeal of the colonists in 
defense of a principle, have charged them with fomenting 
difficulties with the secret design of independence; that the 
independence of the Colonies was not a sudden resolution, 
or one that grew out of events immediately preceding it; and 
that the protestations of Congress, of the Legislatures, and 
of the leaders, of a contrary bearing, were mere conventional 
expressions of diplomacy to disguise their real designs. This 
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theory is reflected in the language of George III, himself, 
who, at the opening of Parliament on Oct. 26, 1775, declared 
that “the Americans meant only to amuse by vague expres- 
sions of attachment to the parent state and the strongest 
protestations of loyalty to me, whilst they are preparing for 
a general revolt,” and that “the rebellious war now levied is 
manifestly carried on for the purpose of establishing an em- 
pire.” But there are no grounds for the charge; nor can it be 
substantiated without convicting men, whose memory their 
countrymen revere, of not only hypocrisy, but downright 
falsehood. The disavowals of the designs imputed to the 
leaders were made with an emphasis amounting almost to 
the force and obligation of an oath. The very convention 
of Virginia that instructed the resolution of independence, 
had in the preceding winter, before all hope of reconcilia- 
tion had vanished, declared, “ But lest our views and designs 
should be misrepresented or misunderstood, we again, and 
for all, publicly and solemnly declare before God and the 
world, that we do bear faith and true allegiance to his ma- 
jesty King George the Third, our only lawful and rightful 
sovereign.” The General Assembly of New Jersey, on Feb. 
16, 1775, approved the proceedings of the Continental Con- 
gress, and instructed their delegates “to propose and agree 
to every reasonable and constitutional measure for the ac- 
commodation of the unhappy difference at present subsisting 
between the mother country and the Colonies.” About the 
same time the lower house of the Georgia Assembly declared 
that “they should be insensible not to feel their numerous 
grievances and wish them redressed, and that they only con- 
tend for the enjoyment of their constitutional rights and 
liberties, which soften every care of life, and render existence 
itself desirable.” The Legislature of South Carolina declared, 
“We only desire the secure enjoyment of our invaluable 
rights, and we wish for nothing more ardently than a speedy 
reconciliation with our mother country upon constitutional 
principles.” The Colonial Congress which assembled in Phil- 
adelphia May 10, 1775, declared that the Colonies had “no 
wish to separate from the mother country, but only to main- 
tain their chartered rights.” Nor were Mr. Jefferson and 
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the other leaders behind in professions of attachment to the 
British Crown, and something more like horror at what, 
with violent deprecation, the former called “avulsion from 
England.” As late as the close of 1775, Mr. Jefferson wrote 
to his friend Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, an assuranee 
of “looking with fondness toward a reconeiliation with 
Great Britain.” “The spirit and form of their institutions,” 
says Mr. Blackford, ‘led the Colonies sometimes to act as 
an independent people, and doubtless most refleeting minds 
must have foreseen that, sooner or later, at some indefinite 
period, the dependence on the mother country must cease. 
The analogies of nature would point to such a consumma- 
tion. But the day was regarded as far distant, and we have 
no evidence that any leading man in the Colonies eherished 
independence as an immediate objeet until within a year or 
two of its declaration.” Patrick Henry, before the mecting 
of the First Congress (1774), talked on one oceasion of inde- 
pendenee, and his biographer says that at the word “the 
company appeared to be startled, for they had never heard 
anything of the kind before even suggested;’’ and John 
Adams, in 1775, without mentioning the word, wrote as if 
the Colonies were to achieve their independence. “ But the 
mass, even of the prominent men in the several Colonies, did 
uot dream of independence until the meeting of Congress in 
1776, and even when it was proposed it would have been 
defeated had a vote been taken on the question the same 
day.” 

Washington, whilst a member of the Congress of 1774, 
writing to Capt. Mackenzie, of the British army, stationed 
in Boston, says: 


“ Although you are taught, I say, by discoursing with such mep, to be- 
lieve that the people of Massachusetts are ‘rebellious, setting up for inde- 
pendency, and what not, give me leave, my good friend, to tell you that 
you are abused, grossly abused. This I advance with a degree of :confi- 
dence and boldness which may claim your beliet, having better opporta- 
nities of knowing the real sentiments of the people you are among, from 
the leaders of them, in opposition to the present measures of the admin- 
istration, than you have from those whose business it is, not to disclose 
truths, but to misrepresent facts, in order to justify, as much as possible 
to the world, their own conduct. Give me leave to add,and I think I 
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can announce it asa fact, that it is not the wish or interest of that 
government, or any other upon this continent, separately or collect- 
ively, to set up for independence; but this you may at the same time rely 
on, that none of them will ever submit to the loss of those valuable 
rights and privileges which are essential to the happiness of every free 
State, and without which, life, liberty, and property are rendered totally 


insecure. 


Washington also expressed himself as “well satisfied that 
no such thing as independence is desired by any thinking 
man in America.” In May, 1776, Washington wrote from 
the headquarters of the army in New York: “A reconcilia- 
tion with Great Britain isimpossible. . . . When I took 
command of the army I abhorred the idea of independence.” 

Mr. Madison, writing in 1828, after saying that he entered 
public life as a member of the convention of Virginia of 
1776, which instructed her delegates in Congress to propose 
the declaration of independence, and could not speak with 
certainty of the views of leading men previous to that date, 
Says: 

“TI can only say, therefore, that so far as ever came to my knowledge 
no one of them ever avowed, or was understood to entertain, a pursuit of 
independence at the assembling of the First Congress, or for a considera- 
ble period thereafter. It has always been my impression that a re-estab- 
lishment of the colonial relations to the parent country, as they were 
previous to the controversy, was the real object of every class of the peo- 
ple, till despair of obtaining it, and the exasperating effects of the war, 
and the manner of conducting it, prepared the minds of all for the event 
declared on the 4th of July, 1776, as preferable, with al] its difficulties, 
and perils, to the alternative of submission to a claim of power at once 
external, unlimited, irresponsible, and under every temptation to abuse 
from interest, ambition, and revenge. If there were individua's who 
aimed at independence, their views must have been confined to their own 
bosoms or to a very confidential circle.” 


Dr, Franklin, writing to his son from London, in March, 
1775, mentions a conversation he had with Lord Chatham in 
the August preceding, in which that statesman alluded to 
the prevailing belief in Europe that the Colonies aimed at 
independence. “TI assured him,” said Franklin, “that having 
more than once traveled almost from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other, and kept a great varicty of company, 
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eating drinking, and conversing with them freely, I never 


=~? 





heard in any conversation, from any person, drunk or sober, 






the least expression of a wish for separation, or a hint that 






such a thing would be advantageous to America.” 






John Jay, Chief Justice of the United States, writing 





in 1821, says: 










During the course of my life, and until after the second petition of 
Congress, in 1775, I never did hear an American, of any class or any de- 






scription, express a wish for the independence of the Colonies. It has 





always been, and still is my opinion and belief, that our country was 






prompted and impelled to independence by necessity, and not by choice 





They who know how we were then circumstanced, know from whence 






that necessity resulted.” 






When Otis’ translation of Botta’s History of the North 
American Revolutionary War appeared, Mr. Jay wrote of 
that work, which assumed that the declaration of independ- 


















ence was merely throwing off the mask of a long-cherished 


and well-determined purpose, as follows: 


Explicit professions and assurances of allegiance and loyalty to the 
sovereign (especially since the accession of King William), and of 
affection of and for the mother country, abound in the journals of the 
Colonial Legislatures, and of the Congresses and Conventions, from 
early periods to the second petition of the Congress in 1775. If these 
professions and assurances were sincere, they afford evidence more than 
sufficient to invalidate the charge of desiring or aiming at independence 
If, on the other hand, these professions and assurances were fictitious 
and deceptive, they present to the world an unprecedented instance of 
long-continued, concurrent, and detestable duplicity in the Colonies 


Our country does not deserve this odious and disgusting imputation 


John Adams bears the following testimony on the subject: 


Chat there existed a general desire of independence of the Crown in 
any part of America before the Revolution is as far from the truth as the 
zenith from the nadir . For my own part there was not a mo 
mept during the Revolution when I would not have given any thing | 
possessed for a restoration to the state of things before the contest began, 
provided we could have had a sufficient security for its continuance.’ 


Mr. Jefterson says: 


What eastward of New York might have been the dispositions to- 
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wards England, before the commencement of hostilities, [ know not; be 


fore that I never had heard a disposition to separate from Great Britain 
and after that its possibility was contemplated with affliction by all.” 


These declarations from competent witnesses certainly 
make a strong case, if they do not absolutely prove beyond 
eavil, that the idea of independence had nothing to do with 
the early resistance to encroachments upon their rights by 
the colonists; that the struggle on their part was in a spirit 
of conservation, not of aggression; that resort to arms was 
had to defend their liberties; and that it was not until after 
blood had been freely shed in the war, that independence was 
reluctantly adopted as its end and object. 

Only a portion of the testimony Mr. Blackford relies on 
to sustain his position that the grievances of the colonists 
were slight, and that separation from the mother country 
was not thought of in secking a redress of the encroach- 
ments upon their rights, has been reproduced here, together 
with a few extracts showing the opinions and sentiments of 
public bodies and leading men, not quoted by him. “ Men 
who were constantly boasting of the freedom which they 
enjoyed, and to be permitted to enjoy which unmolested was 
all they asked,” says Mr. Blackford, “could not have labored 
under many practical grievances. Men who, fully appre- 
ciating their rights and privileges as British subjects, never 
dreamed during ten years of political agitation and excite- 
ment of setting up for independence, were surely not crushed 
to the earth by the heel of oppression. The stamp act was 
not permitted to be carried into execution, and was promptly 
repealed. The port daties on all other articles, except tea, 
were speedily abrogated, and we all know how the tea fared. 
We believe not a penny duty was paid anywhere. The 
revival of the statute of Henry VIIL., by which colonists 
could be taken to the mother country for trial was odious 
enough, bat no colonist was thus transported for trial. The 
Boston port bill and other enactments, intended to punish 
Massachusetts, had no operation in other Colonies, though 
they generously and patriotically made common cause with 
her. There was vexatious and injurious interference on the 
part of the mother country with the trade and manufactures 
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of the Colonies; but the Colonies coneeded the right to 
regulate trade in consideration of the protection afforded. 
Wholesome legislation was frustrated by the capricious 
vetoes of royal Governors, but the colonists acknowledged 
the right on the part of the Crown, by their respective char- 
ters, to a veto, and with their reverence for constitutional 
provisions, had no reason to complain of it as tyrannical.” 
It will be remembered that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence enumerates no grievances which had not their origin 
since 1765, which may be regarded as the true date of 
the Revolution, or of American Independence, although the 
appeal to arms was not made until ten years later, nor was 
independence seriously contemplated by any considerable 
number of leading men until 1776. The charges in the Dee- 
laration of Independence are made, not against the British 
Crown, but against George the Third personally; it being 
under his reign that all the hateful measures were devised. 
All the counts of the indictment are directed against the per- 
son of that monarch, and the sequel shows that the Declara- 
tion of Independence proved to be historically correct in the 
direction of its censures. The fact has since come to light 
that it was the King who was most violent in prosecuting 
the war with the object of retaining the Colonies. Lord 
srougham, in his biography of Lord North, goes to the 
extent of declaring that that minister was constrained to 
continue the struggle by the entreaties of George III., his 
appeals to personal friendship, and even threats of abdication. 
So the Declaration of Independence did, in fact, touch the 
true source of responsibility for the matters of offense com- 
plained of in that document.* “ Resistance was coeval with 
usurpation,” says Mr. Blackford, “and generally was sue- 
cessful in preventing the unconstitutional act from being 
carried into effect, though it remained on the statute book. 
The grievance with the colonists was the violation of their 
rights in the attempt by Parliament to tax them without 
their consent—not in the amount, small or great, which 
would be wrung from them by the stamp duties or the im- 
post on tea. It was the outrage inflicted upon this funda- 


* Pollard. 
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mental principle of British liberty which first aroused the 
colonists in 1765. A besotted ministry and an obstinate 
King, whilst yielding to the spirited resistance made to the 
stamp act, determined to assert in some way the supremacy 
of Parliament. These antagonist principles led to various 
assertions aud denials of authority, to exasperation on both 
sides, and finally to hostile collision, and to the declaration 
and maintenance of independence. There were collateral 
issues, but the American Revolution owed its origin to the 
simple but all-important political axiom, that a people can- 
not rightfully be taxed without their own consent. It was a 
revolution brought about for the assertion of a principle, and 
he derogates from the fame of our ancestors who represents 
them as existing in bondage, and waging a war merely to 
shiver the chains which bound them. Other people have 
thrown off the yoke of oppression, but our Revolution stands 
alone in its glory.” 


Art. VIIL— Valedictory. 


Lone devotion to any one line of duties naturally creates 
attachment to the work done, and arouses a great desire to 
see it prosper. This is doubtless eminently true of all work 
done for Christ, in whatever department of duty. It was a 
self-denial, which can hardly be described, when we deter- 
mined, at the call of the Board of Publication, to quit, for 
time indefinite, the field of purely pastoral duties, and enter 
upon that of book editor and general correspondent of the 
Board. Providence seemed to point with steady finger 
toward this work, and it was begun with no misgivings in 
the way of conscientious seruples, only a sense of inexperi- 
enee and little preparation for editorial or other business, in 
such a position as that to which we were called. Having 
accepted the call on July 18, 1872, we began work on August 
15, following, and at once became aware of the fact that an 
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entirely new experience was before us. Early in the month 
of September, the Board bought the Tnrotogica, Mepium 
and the Sabbath School Gem, and it became our duty to edit 
them. Part of the material for the October number of the 
Mepium was in the hand of the former owner and editor, 
and was turned over to us, to which we added the remainder 
necessary, and we brought out that number; so that we have 
now been for seven years and one quarter engaged in editing 
this quarterly. 

Work on the Meprum has become a familiar duty, and it 
almost seems strange that we have arrived at the point where 
we must say farewell to it. Pressing labors as editor of 
books and of the Sabbath School Gem, Sunday Morning, and 
Our Lambs, have prevented us from doing very much with 
with our pen in preparing articles for the Meprum, but we 
take it that our readers have profited by this, in the charac- 
ter of the matter given from other pens. We are personally 
under many and lasting obligations to our contributors for 
their valuable papers on manifold subjects, many of which 
have not only been instructive but able. The twenty-nine 
numbers of the THroLtogrcaL Meprum which it has been our 
privilege to edit and present to the Church, contain a body 
of thought and diction that will bear consideration before 
almost any fair tribunal of theological and literary judgment. 
As they stand in our private library, along with the numbers 
which preceded them, and with various other volumes of 
theology, church polity, and historical and religious opinion, 
we are really pleased to place them in close proximity and 
critical comparison. Our idea of the proper sphere of the 
quarterly Chureh review was made known in the first num- 
ber which we issued, and it has been developed from quarter 
to quarter in quite a variety of directions of intellectual 
investigation. That idea gave a degree of freedom to the 


character of the quarterly which seemed to us to be prohib- 


ited by the usual Church review. Our point was that the 
THEOLoGIcAL Mepium should not be such as that intelligent 
laymen, or even literary men outside of the Church, would, 
if they happened to pick it up, not give it a light toss away 
with the sportive remark, “That is dry-as-dust reading to 
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me.” Articles of profound thought on theology, of course, 
there would be in its pages, but also papers on topics of cur- 
rent interest, and on all questions of philosophical and prac- 
tical value. The Church must know how men are thinking 
in these days of enlarged opportunities for education and of 


intellectual activity on all paths of knowledge, and it must 
be prepared to give direction wisely to the thoughts of think- 
ers and the thorough education of the masses. Faith and 
true philosophy should be taught to go hand in hand, and to 
be mutual helpers and defenders. All sources of mental 
illumination and of useful and even speculative knowledge, 
are as much open and as easily accessible to the culture of 
the Church as to the curiosity or science of men of the world. 

That the General Assembly has appreciated the work done 
with these views before us, is really a satisfaction tous. The 
repeated request of the Board of Publication to the Assem- 
bly for direction as to the quarterly, seeing that for several 
years it has not met its own current expense, has been 
responded to with emphatic expressions of approval and with 
the order to continue its publication. The sentiment of the 
General Assembly has been but that of the most intelligent 
men in the Church at large, and we are gratified, in closing 
our connection with the Mepium, that our work has, from 
the first, obtained and continued to receive the endorsement 
of the best men and best scholars in the denomination. In- 
deed, the Nashville Christian Advocate (Methodist) and 
papers of other Churches have spoken of the Mepium in 
kindest terms. The Advocate has called it “this sterling 
periodical,’ etce., and said, in noticing a recent number, 
“These articles are all good. . . . Our Cumberland 
Presbyterian brethren ought to give their Review five thou- 
sand subscribers. But they won’t. They are too much like 
Methodists, Baptists, and other people, to do their whole 
duty in a matter like this.” Testimonies within and without 
our Church have been very kind and encouraging. 

Among the pleasant things to be remembered long after 
the severance of our connection with the editorial work of 
the Board, are the happy associations into which we have 


come by our work. The endearments of pure friendship 
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aud fraternal regard for our immediate co-laborer and 
brother, Rev. J. R. Brown, D.D., who has occupied the same 
office with us for five years past, and ever with increasing 
confidence and mutual respect, and for Rev. J. B. Lindsley, 
D.D., who has aided us with his scholarly and able pen more 
than any other one writer, and who has encouraged us in 
our literary labors very greatly, will ever be treasured most 
sacredly among the most pleasing reminiscences of life’s 
best joys and inspirations. For the Rev. W. E. Ward, D.D., 
the capable and faithful president of the old Board of Pub- 
lication for so long, with whom our friendship began in 
Cumberland University in 1852, and has continued strong 
and sincere to the present hour, we entertain the same high 
regard as for the brethren above mentioned. To the Board, 
as now constituted, with some of whom we have long been 
happily associated, we say farewell with kindest Christian 
emotions. They are very dear brethren in the Lord. May 
their work be abundantly prospered in the future. Our con- 
tributors, such men as Rev. Messrs. R. Beard, 8. G. Burney, 
8. Richards, B. W. McDonnold, 8. T. Anderson, H. D. 
Onyett, J. M. Campbell, and others too numerous to men- 
tion, are our friends and brethren beloved. We honor them 
for their intellectual and moral worth, and for their personal 
kindness to us. Not one of the articles which have appeared 
from their pens in the Meprum has caused a blush of shame 
to mantle our cheek. While differing with some of them 
widely in opinion on some points, we have yet held them in 
high respect for the ability and candor with which they have 
discussed the various questions: under consideration. Our 
deliberate opinion is that if the Church would give the Tur- 
oLoGicaAL Meprum three thousand subscribers, which it could 
easily do, reasonable payment for articles could be made, 
and our quarterly would develop literary ability and skill of 
the first order in the writers of our Chureh on all subjects 
of interest and value. As it is, with almost no remunera- 
tion for their valuable time, they have made an honorable 
record. 

In closing our work, we have this regret, viz.: that after 
repeated and earnest efforts, we have failed to secure the his- 
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torical sketches of MeGee College and Trinity and Lincoln 
Universities, which we desired, with Dr. Lindsley, to place 
in a grand volume of edueational history of our beloved 
Church. We do hope that arrangements may yet be made 
to get these sketches, to be owned by the Board. We regret 
also the want of interest on the part of the ministry in the 
Chureh, which has necessitated the surrender of the Meprum, 
after so much concern on the part of the General Assembly 
for its perpetuation. In the hands of the theological faculty 
of Cumberland University, by whose request the General 
Assembly has committed the Meprum to their care for the 
future, the standard of literary excellency will be maintained, 
and it ought to be elevated, as there will be three professors, 
whose scholarship and experience will be pledged for its 
character. We most heartily wish that the Church may do 
for the quarterly under the new management what it did not 
when it was its own property; that is, give it strong and 
eonstant support. The names of Drs. R. Beard and 8. G. 
Burney and Prof. R. V. Foster-should be a guarantee of ‘suc- 
cess to the TaeoLocioaL Meprum. We trust that they will 
see their wishes realized in the ample support given to it. 
All subscriptions for, and other business with, the TuEoLoc- 
icaL Meprum, after the present issue, should be addressed to 
Rev. J. D. Kirkpatrick, Agent of Cumberland University, 
Lebanon, Tennessee. 

A gratifying fact in our editorial work on this periodical, 
is the truly catholic spirit which bas prevailed with brethren 
beyond our denominational lines toward our work and us, 
as exhibited in the eontribution of articles for the pages of 
the Mepium. We allude especially to the Rev. T. O. Sum- 
mers, D.D., LL.D., Rev. W. G. E. Cunnyngham, D.D., Rev. 
Wellborn Mooney, and Prof. T. 0. Summers, M.D., of 
Tennessee. To these friends and brethren, whom we have 
known most pleasantly, and with whom we have enjoyed 
sweet Christian communion, we hereby offer our parting 
word in the spirit of loving fraternity, and with sincere 
prayer for their future welfare. In Christian, ministerial, 
professional, and other duties and life, may they be abund- 
antly blessed. The Rev. Renen Thomas, of Massachusetts, 
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and Rev. W. H. MeMillan, of Pennsylvania, also deserve and 
share our gratitude. 

With these expressions of good feeling, and hereby record- 
ing our profound gratitude to God for that measure of health, 
strength, and comfort with which we have been enabled to 
do our work in this and other departments of duty, we take 
our leave of the TuroLogicaL, Meprum, and turn our principal 
attention to the labors of a pastor’s life, the sweetest of all 
human labors. 


ART. [X.— Book Notice 8. 


1. Nevire’s New Year. By Edward A. Rand, author of 

“Christmas Jack.” Price $1.10. 

2. A Crown or Guiory. By Catharine M. Trowbridge, author 
of “Satisfied,” etc. Price Y0 cts. 

Women Worth Emvtatine. By Clara L. Balfour. Price 

SU cts. 

Tue Dapnune Strortes. By Elmer Lynnde. Six books 

with twelve illustrations. Price $1.75 in paper box. 

It would be sufficient to say of these volumes that they are 
from the American Tract Society, and by such writers as the 
names above show them to be: but of the first we may say 
that it is a handsome book of the larger size for youth, and 
by a writer who has gained an enviable reputation in the 
Church of Christ in this country. It is good for boys and 
girls both. The second book is written in special honor of 
grandmothers, and dedicated to all who have grandmothers 
on earth or in heaven. It is well worth putting into the 
hands of children and youth. The third is a beautiful book 
about lovely characters. It has seven chapters, and they 
describe the life and labors of Mrs. Mary Somerville, Char- 
lotte Elliott, Caroline Herschel, Elizabeth Smith, Amelia 
Opie, Sarah Martin, the last Duchess of Gordon, Jane Tay- 
lor, and Anne Taylor. These noted females were distin- 
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guished in various departments of work and attainments, 


and they present striking illustrations of many beautiful 
virtues of life. The book should be in the hands of all 
girls of twelve to twenty years of age. The Daphne Stories 
ure six charming little books for the youngest readers, and 
will delight any child that loves to read. 


Tue Srory or tae Briere rrom Genesis To Revenation, Told 
in Simple Language for the Young. Twentieth thousand. 
Revised, enlarged, and newly illustrated. Published by 
Charles Foster, Philadelphia. 
We are indebted to the courtesy of the American Tract 

Society for the laying of this volume on our desk. It isa 

12mo book of seven hundred and four pages, and profusely 

adorned with illustrations. It is a work designed for and 


happily adapted to the comprehension of children, and it is 
certainly a success in every respect. There is no doubt that 
it will greatly aid young persons to rightly understand the 
Bible, both by its style of composition and its graphic pic- 
tures. Price $1.00, bound in cloth. 


Catirornia Sketcues. By O. Perry Fitzgerald. 


‘** And one upon the West 
Turned an eye that would not rest, 
For far-off hills whereon his joys had been.” 


Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing House. 


It is clearly true that our confrere has had eyes to see and 
ears to hear in a life of strangest phases. He has also had 
the gift to seize the salient points of the thrilling scenes he 
depicts so well, and the reader is held bound to the end. It 
makes the heart sad to reflect upon human life as here faith- 
fully presented in pictures of strong coloring. It is hopeful 
that that darkly shaded life is slowly passing away. We 
hope the book will meet a large sale. 


Turrp Report or tHE Boarp or Heattu to the Honorable 
City Council of the City of Nashville, for the two years 
ending Dec. 31, 1878. Nashville, Tenn.: Tavel, Eastman 
& Howell. 1879. 


This handsome 8vo., of three hundred and eighty-four 
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pages, printed in clear type, on good tinted paper, lies before 
us. The work is the result of the ability, skill, and accurate 
scholarship of J. Berrien Lindsley, M.D., health oflicer of 
Nashville, and other capable professional men. Dr. Lindsley 
makes a * Report on Sanitary Progress in Nashville, with 
Mortuary Statistics for 1877 and 1878.” Dr. Maddin pre- 
sents “A Plea for Sanitary Reform.” Prof. Winchell gives 
views on the “Sanitary Geology of Nashville.” Dr. Gat- 


tinger writes on “Arboriculture and Horticulture.” Dr. 


Lindsley instructs us in the “Hygiene of Public Schools.” 
Prof. Lupton deseants on “ Heating and Ventilation.” Dr. 
Lindsley tells about the “Prevention of Yellow Fever in 
Nashville during the Epidemic of 1878.” There is a very 
neat outline map of Nashville and vicinity, and there are 
various important statistical tables, diagrams, etc. This is a 
valuable work and should be widely read. 


PAMPHLETS, 


The Right of a Christian to Pray for a Sinner and the 
Right of a Sinner to Pray for Himself. A sermon deliv- 
ered at Dixon’s Springs, Trousdale county, Tenn., May 18, 
1879. By the Rev. John H. Nichols, of the Tennessce 
Conference. 

Christians or Disciples. A Discussion by the Rev. 8. No- 

land, of the Kentucky Conference, and F. G. Allen. 

These pamphlets are both from the Southern Methodist 
Publishing Ifouse. The first is a plain and practical exam- 
ination of the questions proposed, ‘and is a good paper for 
the people. Price 10 cts. The second is a larger tract, 
bound in paper, and we regard it as a valuable document on 
the subject. Elder Allen is a defender of the views of Alex- 
ander Campbell and a man of some strength. Rev. 8. No- 
land is clearly an able writer, and is too mueh master of his 
theme for Mr. Allen to handle. Price of this pamphlet, 
60 cts. 
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THE 


THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM. 


Tae THeo.ocica. Meprum is published Quarterly, in January, 
April, July, and October. 

It will be printed in the best style, on good paper, each number con- 
taining 128 pages, large octavo. Price per single copy, i advance, 
Two Dollars and Ten Cents per Volume. A cupy gratis to the one 
sending a club of THREE. 

Ministers and others who feel an interest in the circulation of the 
MrpruM, are earnestly solicited to act as agents. 

Subscribers changing their Post-office address are requested to give 
notice of the same to the Publishing House. 

No subseription will be taken for a less time than One Year, and the 
back numbers of the Volume will, in all cases, be sent whenever it is 
praeticable to do se, 

The four numbers of the Mepium, during the year, will make a book 
of 512 pages, and subscribers ought, by all means, to preserve them, 


and have them bound. For this purpose the edyes are left uncut. 


Persons who wish to procure any of the works that we review 
would do well tw» address Board of Publication, C. P. Church, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

The Editor dees not hold himself responsible for all the views of his 
correspondents. No writer, however, will be permitted@ to express sen- 
timents subversive of any of the fundamental doctrines af the sacred” 
Scriptures. Free discussion will be tolerated in the pages of’ the 
Meprum, provided-that a «lignified, Christian spirit is maintained. 
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